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Brain Thieves | 


A BOUT the meanest man on earth is the one who steals another’s brains, By this 


I do not mean the man who takes another’s ideas and improves them, but the 

one who trades on the brains, courage, and risk taken by another man in creat- 

ing some great industry. The most familiar type of this sort is the ‘‘ substi- 
tuter,” the man who tries to substitute some other article on which he makes a large 
profit for the standard and well-advertised article. When the proprietor of some 
standard remedy on which he has spent the best years of his life and hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in advertising it, and built up a large business, persuades you through 
his advertisements to try that remedy, he stakes his reputation and his investment on its 
purity and worth, then you go toa store to purchase it and the storekeeper persuades 
you to take something in its place, that storekeeper has not only robbed the manufact- 
urer of the real article in the meanest sort of a way, but perhaps puts the life of yourself 
and loved ones in jeopardy. Perhaps not so dangerous, but quite as mean, is the sub- 
stitution of some inferior article of merchandise for a well-advertised and standard one. 
The concern that spends thousand of dollars in advertising its goods must offer only the 
best goods to be produced, or it coukd not getits money back. A single sale is probably 
made ata heavy loss. It is the sa¢isfed customer who purchases again and again that 
must be depended on for a profit. 


Above EDITORIAL appeared in THE WOFAN’S MAGAZINE 
issue dated May, 1905—TWENTY [MONTHS AGO. 





The following appears in every issue of THE WOMAN’S MAGAZINE: 


Advertisements. 

Tne publishers of THE WOMAN'S MAGAZINE use 
every effort to see that only advertisements of reli- 
able concerns appear in its columns. While we can- 
not undertake to adjust mere differences between 
advertisersand their customers, yet we will make 
good, in Dollars and Cents. the actual loss any 
subscriber sustains by being defrauded through 
advertisements in our columns, provided you 
mention THE WOMAN’S MAGAZINE when answer- 
ing advertisements. 


Each issue “over” 1,500,000 copies, full count—each copy in a 
separate wrapper—goes by mail 


Direct into 1,500,000 Homes 


Figuring 514 persons to each HOME, your advertisement in our 
columns ONE TIME would reach “over” EIGHT MILLION consumers. 
Our pamphlet, “ POPULATION AND CIRCULATION ” will be 


sent you for the asking, 


Che Woman’s Magazine 


CHICAGO (Largest in the World) NEW YORK 
First Nat'l Bank Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO. Flatiron Building. 
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March 


Taster | 31 


The wave of Spring buying and dress activity begins with 
the appearance of the 





Spring Fashion Numbers 


OF 





FORMS CLOSE 


mH Delineator J AN 


me Designer 
ann New Idea 10 


(OUT FEBRUARY I5TH) 





To take the wave of Spring buying at its start, and to seize all the op- 
portunities that are offered you by the Lenten and Easter shopping activity— 
get your copy into the March issues without fail. ‘Calk it over with us xow. 
It isn’t a day too early. The Butterick Trio goes to 1,600,000 homes, about 
Ten Millions of prosperous readers,—women who buy in retail stores for 
families,—the cream of American consumers. Advertising space in the 
Butterick Trio,—the three magazines, Delineator, Designer and New Idea 
Woman’s Magazine, combined—costs $7.12 4 aline, about $100 per inch It 
is the highest rate charged by any magazine of this class,—and the BEST 
VALUE in the whole field of advertising. If you have an article that is 
used in American Homes, and bought by women, no other medium or list 
of mediums, however long and carefully prepared, can offer you such value. 
The Butterick Trio is ¢he largest, most efficient, single power for business pro- 


motion in the World. 
W. H. BLACK, 
Advertising Manager, 


Butterick Building, New York. 
Talk it over with a Butterick Representative. 


Last day for copy is January 10. (January 6th if you want to see proof.) 
Best day to talk it over, is right now, 
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WHAT IS THE MATTER 
WITH THE PRINTER? 


HE SPENDS LITTLE MONEY IN AD- 
VERTISING HIMSELF, AND SPENDS 
THAT TRIFLE UNINTELLIGENTLY— 
GENERAL IGNORANCE OF WHAT IS 
GOOD AND WHAT BAD IN PRINTING 
WORKS HIM DIRECT HARM—SUG- 
GESTIONS FOR EDUCATIONAL AD- 
VERTISING TO BACK UP THE 
PRINTER'S SOLICITORS. 


The worst advertiser in the 
world, it is often asserted, is the 
publisher, who lives chiefly by 
selling advertising space and pre- 


scribing publicity for every other 
business. 
But there is a worse advertiser 


still, To find the business man 
who is absolutely most indifferent 
and careless in telling the public 
about himself, and what he has to 
sell, we must go to another seller 
of advertising. 

This is the printer. He is un- 
doubtedly the worst ever. 

The printer prints for other 
people. He seldom prints for him- 
self, Sometimes a mysterious im- 
pulse leads him to get out a fold- 
er or blotter on his own behalf. 
But when he does, it is usually a 
feat in fancy rule-work, with 
some vaudeville skit for argument. 
Not long ago a large printing 
house conducted what it presum- 
ably thought was a very hard- 
hitting, persistent campaign for 
new business. It got out a series 
of handsomely printed booklets 
and mailed them round. They 
must have cost from ten to twenty 
cents apiece, and were of such 
typographical excellence that any 
man buying printing would pre- 
serve and go through them care. 
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fully. Did these booklets say 
anything about good printing? 
Yes, but only in the most gen- 
eral terms, as footnotes at the 
bottoms of the pages. <A _ well- 
known, highly paid and capable 
adwriter was hired to produce a 
philosophic series of talks to fill 
out the pages. Philosophic talks 
on printing? Not on ‘your life! 
No! Talks on fishing and human 
nature, 

“What is the matter with the 
printer, anyway?” 

This question was asked of Hal 
Marchbanks the other day. Mr. 
Marchbanks is a printer and ad- 
vertising man of considerable ex- 
perience, who sells advertising 
ideas and printing together tor 
the Brewer Press, New York 
City. Mr. Marchbanks admitted 
that perhaps the printer had his 
shortcomings, but was inclined to 
throw a little of the onus on ad- 
vertisers. You see, he said, mat- 
ters are this way: 

A printer might get out better 
advertising for himself, but in the 
end the best way to secure busi- 
ness is to send a solicitor around 
after it. A great deal of print- 
ing is secured on the competitive 
bidding basis. Yet in recent years 
there has also sprung up a wide, 
increasing demand for good print- 
ing irrespective of cost. So long 
as you produce fine stuff there is 
no difficulty in getting good prices 
for it. Some of the printing put 
out by every business concern has 
to be produced regardless of ex- 
pense, such as catalogues. A big 
corporation will not scrimp on its 
catalogue. It wants the best pa- 
per, half-tones, typography and 
presswork that can be purchased 
for money, 
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But along with this willingness 
to spend goes a remarkable lack 
of knowledge on the part of busi- 
ness houses and advertisers as to 
what is good printing, and how to 
intelligently spend money to get 
results. When a business man 
figures on a catalogue the first 
thing he wants is glazed pa- 
per—white, brittle, at eight cents 
a pound, the shortest-liyed paper 
there is. Book paper of the best 
grade, of a cream tint, with a 
good surface, tough in texture and 
pleasing to the eye, would often 
be better at five or six cents a 
pound—a saving of fifteen to 
thirty per cent. Again the adver- 
tiser making up his catalogue has 
some fatal leaning toward half- 
tones. He will take old half- 
tones of different screens, put them 
in with new half-tones, sprinkle 
in a few line engravings and may- 
be some antiquated woodcuts, and 
print the whole thing on shiny, 
white glazed paper. ‘The result is 
a catalogue that looks like a scrap- 
book. But he imagines that ‘as 
long as all these miscellaneous 
cuts are printed as though they 
were fine half-tones, they give the 
fine half-tone effect. Frequently 
the nature of his cuts is such that 
they could all be made over in 
line at not much more than the 
new half-tones cost, and _ then 
printed‘ on a tough parchment. 
The result would be a catalogue 
of great durability and one gen- 
uinely attractive for its novelty 
and character. Advertisers spend 
freely for a nice bronzed, em- 
bossed cover to cover up a poorly 
printed scrap-book catalogue. They 
spend two and a half to four 
cents per book to bind up a cata- 
logue in a flimsy way, where the 
same book might be bound like 
a ledger for seven cents and 
would stand endless handling. The 
solicitor, in going around among 
advertisers, soon comes up against 
a solid wall in the shape of lack 
of knowledge of how to get the 
best printing for a reasonable 
price. He finds that it is easier to 
sell a man what he wants than to 
try to educate him up to what he 
ought to have. 

Typefounders have complicated 


the printing situation by produc- 
ing hundreds of letters that con- 
fuse the advertiser. It is some- 
times said by printers that only 
two faces of type are needed for 
the most elaborate work—a six- 
point and a twelve-point old style. 
[his is an exaggerated way of 
limiting the type at anyone’s com- 
mand, but if it were done, more 
good printing would result, and 
more good advertising matter, A 
font of black text letter might be 
useful as an addition, but there 
would be danger that too much 
of this would be used. 

What is needed just now in the 
printing situation is simplicity. If 
the advertising public, paying out 
its millions yearly for printed 
matter, knew what simplicity could 
accomplish, and realized its re- 
markable advantage over the in- 
volved, be-frizzed, multi-colored 
things daily sent out as folders, 
mailing cards, booklets, etc., the 
lot of the printer would be hap- 
pier, and his best-paying public 
would not so often ask him to 
work on the basis of competitive 
bids. If the advertiser realized 
how complicated a process the 
printing of even a simple booklet 
is—how the careful typography 
may fail through poor presswork, 
or the reverse, or poor paper make 
fine cuts ineffective—if the adver- 
tiser knew that one distinct opera- 
tion in the three or six that every 
job of printing goes through, may 
spoil the best work on all the 
others, it is reasonable to presume 
that he would simplify. 

Simplicity in printing would 
mean a good deal to the little ad- 
vertiser. The big bath-tub trust 
can spend two years and umpsteen 
thousand dollars getting out its 
catalogue. It has the money. It 
has the time. It is the bath-tub 
trust, and doesn’t dare put out 
anything less elaborate. But the 
little manufacturer of a plumbing 
specialty over in Brooklyn has a 
petty advertising appropriation, 
and his tiny catalogue must either 
be a palpably cheap affair, an imi- 
tation of the big corporation’s 
catalogue that fell down before it 
got away from the post, or else 
something so simple that the very 
(Continued on page 6), 
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@ “You can get nothing for nothing, and 
mighty little for a ha’penny.’’ 


@In general, larger buyers are the 
more apt to get their money’s worth. 
The most expensive way to buy coal 
is by the bucket. 


@ Magazine advertising offers an anal- 
ogy. The small publications may have 
a seemingly low rate, but it is high in 
relation to their circulation. If you 
have an article of general demand, 
use magazines of wide circulation and 
use sufficiently large space. If neces- 
sary confine your advertising to one 
medium; it is better than “spreading 
yourself out too thin.”’ 


@ If you doubt the soundness of this 
proposition we can point you to some 
advertising successes that have been 
made solely by using THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL or THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST. 






THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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element of cheapness in it gives 
dignity and makes it appropriate 
beside the big catalogue of bath- 
tubs. Very few little advertisers 
get such a job as the latter, how- 
ever. Few know that such effects 
in printing are possible by intel- 
ligent selection of paper, intelli- 
gent use of line cuts instead of 
half-tones, intelligent restriction to 
one or two faces of type, intelli- 
gent spotting in a dash of color. 

Now, what is the matter with 
the printer when he. neglects to 
advertise his business in its edu- 
cational aspects? A dozen times 
a week he tears his hair because 
some customer or seeker of bids 
displays entire ignorance of the 
art preservative, and goes bull- 
headedly against everything that 
would be to his own advantage 
and that of the printer too, What 
has spread abroad the general im- 
pression the printer fights every 
day, that anybody can do an ac- 
ceptable job if you only beat the 
price down low enough by playing 
one printer against all the others? 
Why is the printer sitting up 
nights scheming on getting enough 
work of any kind, at any price, 
to keep his presses from standing 
still at a loss? Why does he have 
his office in a corner of the proof- 
room, with a cheap pine table for 
a desk, instead of sitting in the 
center of a parlor such as the 
banker does business in? Very 
largely because he has refused to 
advertise intelligently, and along 
lines that would educate his public 
up t what’s what in printing. 

The educational idea in adver- 
tising is now so thoroughly re- 
cognized that almost any big cor- 
poration starting in to build a 
market for its goods is willing to 
invest a fortune in preparatory 
advertising, to instill into the 
public consciousness a series of 
facts, one by one, that may take 
a year to unfold. When “ pub- 
lic has absorbed Fact No. No. 

No. 3 and so on, up to No. 12, 
how is a valuable good-will 
created, 

If ever anyone had a compli- 
cated, educational proposition to 
spread abroad it is the capable 
printer. The story he has to tell 
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begins at Fact No. 1 and runs up 
to Fact No. 4-11-44. He couldn’t 
tell it all if he published a weekly 
paper five years handrunning. 
Perhaps this is why he has never 
attempted to publish even a four- 
page monthly house organ for 
himself—why his booklet, when 
he gets it out, talks about fishing 
or any other subject except good 
typography, 

The solicitor of printing cannot 
afford to spend much time in edu- 
cational work. As his prospective 
customer is found, so must he be 
taken. What the man believes is 
good printing, that must the sol- 
icitor help him to get out, though 
something else might be more 
efficient as advertising, more 
economical to produce and carry 
a better margin of profit to the 
printer. If the customer wants a 
catalogue resembling a scrap-book, 
the solicitor and printer must help 
him realize his own idea. Time 
is too costly to waste in educating 
him, and suggestion from a solici- 
tor may appear to be inspired by 
self-interest. So, the man who 
ought to have a catalogue that 
will fit in his customers’ pockets, 
gets a book as big as a family 
Bible because he insisted on hav- 
ing it, and the corporation that 
should have bound its catalogue 
for a year’s use gets out a book 
that goes to pieces tue first month, 
Business houses outside the ma- 
chinery trades plug along year 
after year without knowing any- 
thing of the standard sizes in cata- 
logues adopted in that industry— 
6xg inches, 9x12 inches, and the 
small 31%4x6 inches. 

But if there is an excuse for the 
solicitor, there isn’t any for his 
boss, the printer. He could carry 
on educational work in his com- 
munity at moderate cost. A small 
monthly house organ, or monthly 
booklet, or a series of single-col- 
umn talks in the newspapers, all 
devoted to the subject of good 
printing vs. bad—these would not 
only tend to produce a different 
attitude toward the printer, 
viewed on their broadest aspect, 
but, to come right home, would 
produce direct results in preparing 
the way for solicitors. They ought 

















to take up subjects like paper, 
and cuts, and covers, and display, 
and presswork, showing what is 
good, what bad, and how to apply 
different sorts of each to certain 
purposes. They ought to squelch 
the competitive bidding mania by 
putting service and skill most 
prominently forward. They ought 
to insist on the element of indi- 
viduality in printing. There is no 
such thing in the world as two 
originating printers who produce 
the same effects. Given precisely 
the same materials and tools, two 
printing concerns permeated by 
individuality will turn out results 
widely different, yet both excel- 
lent and suited to the same pur- 
pose. This individuality, when 
one comes right. down to it, is 
often the best thing a master 
printer has to sell. Yet it is sel- 
dom advertised adequately. One 
man gets his nice little clean little 
effect with creamy book papers, 
wide margins, delicate body faces 
and sparing use of display. An- 
other goes in for rough stock, 
heavy body faces, a dash of bold 
display and an effective use of 
red. A third excels in sumptuous 
presswork that throws up illustra- 
tions. Every printshop with in- 
dividuality of treatment has cus- 
tomers who recognize the value of 
distinction, and are willing to pay 
for it. When such productions land 
on a desk with a handful of things 
printed by the shop. that works 
on the competitive bid basis, they 
hold their own. But only one ad- 
vertiser in a hundred knows this, 
and it is up to the printer to tell 
the other ninety-nine. 

It is time he got away from the 
desk pad and blotter, the calendar 
and ‘We close at —— on Satur- 
days” school of publicity. It is 
time he broke away from the no- 
tion that advertisi..¢ for him need 
give only his name and address 
and the statement that estimates 
are cheerfully furnished. He has 
one of the biggest educational 
stories in all business to unfold, 
and an audience that is trying to 
educate itself—and almost doing 
it without his assistance. The 
more wisdom he can spread, the 
more fundamental truth about 
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what is good printing and what 
is bad, the fewer the low-price 
jobs he'll figure on, and the more 
of the gilt-edge work will come 
his way. 

There is fat on the hook for 
the printer who will take up a 
campaign of education. 

What is the matter with him? 





Give facts in your advertising. There 
is always a lingering doubt in the mind 
of the public that you are trying to 
skin them.—-Exchange. 


inane. 
—o> 








HE WOMEN who read 

FLORAL LIFE are ‘‘sane 

and sound”—the exercise they 

get in growing flowers gives 

and maintains mental and 
physical vigor. 

These women are looking 
for bargains—they wouldn’t 
be normal women if they were 
not—but they can take ad- 
vantage of bargains which in- 
volve a considerable outlay of 
money. 


That the subscribers for 
FLORAL LIFE have money to 
spend in luxuries is shown by 
the liberal purchases of plants 
they make every year—and 
few families buy this class of 
luxuries until after generous 
provision has been made for 
the necessities of life. 






















Ad Solicitor 
Wants To Change. 


A thoroughly trustworthy advertis- 
ing solicitor and manager, who now 
has complete charge df all the adver- 
tising of one of the largest daily news- 
papers in the West, wishes to make a 
change on account of unusual con- 
dition arising. Has splendidrecord 
covering years in present position, a 
constant gain being the monthly show- 
ing, besides a raise of rate four dif- 
ferent times within the last decade. 
Practical training in every department 
In a newspaper. Address ‘‘HARRY 
M. J.,”’ care Printers’ Ink, 10 Spruce 
St., New York, N. Y. 
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THE LARGEST REAL ES- 
TATE ADVERTISEMENTS 
IN THE WORLD. 

Six years ago, with limited cap- 
ital and no experience, warned by 
the advice of friends and the ex- 
ample of several who had tried 
and failed, J. Edgar Poag opened 
a real estate office in Rock Hill, 
South Carolina. To-day he is 
the best known real estate broker 
in the South and his advertise- 
ments, which appear in the lead- 
ing newspapers of the Carolinas, 
are the largest used by any real 

estate dealer in the world. 

At that time Rock Hill had a 
population of only 8,000 and 
transactions in real estate were 
very infrequent. Instead of being 
discouraged by this condition, Mr, 
Poag saw in it an advantage. The 
field was not large enough to at- 
tract a rival. 

In the beginning he realized the 
necessity of avoiding the methods 
that had been followed by his 
predecessors and of adopting some 
aggressive means to bring himself 
and his business prominently be- 
fore the people. He began to ad- 
vertise freely in the two little 
weekly papers published in Rock 
Hill and supplemented his an- 
nouncements with signs and cir- 
culars. Wherever he went he 
talked real estate and boomed the 
undeveloped possibilities of Rock 
Hill, His enthusiasm soon became 
infectious. The people of the 
town began to feel that their 
properties had a value and renters 
became ambitious to own homes. 
People of means began to feel 
that it was better to put their 
money in land than in the bank, 
and so, stimulated by his optim- 
ism, the interest in real estate 
grew and the town grew. Manu- 
facturers came and built mills, and 
as the demand for homes and mill 
sites grew, the old fields about 
the town became too valuable to 
raise cotton on and they were im- 
proved, laid out with streets and 
became well built and attractive 
suburbs. Through all this the en- 
ergy of Mr. Poag was the domi- 
nant power. He developed a re- 
markable capacity for hard work 
and gained confidence with each 
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transaction. He became a shrewd 
judge of realty values. His hon- 
esty and success inspired confi- 
dence, and he prospered. Soon his 
reputation began to reach out be- 
yond his home town and one day 
he received a letter from a man in 
an adjoining State, asking if he 
could find a buyer for a large tract 
of timber land in a remote moun- 
tain district. Mr. Poag was be- 
ginning to believe that a man 
could tind most anything he earn- 
estly sought after, and he replied 
in the affirmative. The property 
was listed with him and he ad- 
vertised it in the classified col- 
umns of leading New York and 
Chicago dailies. In a month he 
found a custome. and effected a 
sale without seeing either party 
to the transaction. His commis- 
sion was a handsome one, and 
that transaction marked the turn- 
ing point in his career. It was a 
forceful illustration of what might 
be accomplished by advertising, 
and as he pondered over the mat- 
tc it seemed that the results he 
had attained might be multiplied 
indefinitely. Surely somewhere 
out in the world bargains and 
buyers were seeking each other. 
He would bring them together 
by advertising. 

With Mr. Poag to think is to 
act, and a week later the Sunday 
edition of the Columbia, S. C., 
State carried a full page adver- 
tisement of his wants and offer- 
ings and his bank account was 
considerably depleted, for he paid 
his advertising bill in advance. 

When asked recently how often 
he ran his large advertisements, 
Mr. Poag replied, “As often as I 
find my balance at the bank large 
enough to pay for one.” 

If he was following this plan 
at the time he ran his first large 
advertisement, it must have 
brought quick returns for it was 
soon followed by another full- 
page advertisement in the Raleigh, 
N. C., News and Observer, and 
half a dozen lesser papers. Then 
his advertisements began to in- 
crease in size and frequency. Ina 
year they were occupying two full 
pages, then they began to en- 
croach upon the third page. 
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With the beginning of the pres- , 
ent year Mr. Poag discontinued 
his advertising in about fifty of 
the smaller papers he had pre- 
viously used and has since used 
only the leading papers of North 
and South Carolina. It is prob- 
able that no other real estate 
dealer in the world is using ad- 
vertisements of this size, 

Mr. Poag_ has prospered 
throughout his campaign of ex- 
traordinary advertising and has 
incidentally demonstrated that 
energy, pluck and printers’ ink can 
build up a big business in a most 
unpromising environment. His 
main offices occupy the entire 
ground floor of a building 35x150 
feet on a prominent corner in 
Rock Hill, and are equipped with 
every modern business device, in- 
cluding card index systems, ad- 
dressing machines and grapho- 
phones for taking dictation. He 
also has thirteen branch offices 
scattered throughout the Carolinas 
and maintains a large force of 
traveling salesmen. His business 
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CONSTANT 
GROWTH. 


The circulation of THE REc- 
ORD-HERALD daily and Sun- 
day is mounting day by day, 
healthy, constant growth. 


Sunday, Dec. 9 


the circulation of the 
SUNDAY 
RECORD - HERALD 


was 


223,596 


An increase of 20,000 copies in 
less than twomonths—largely 
in Chicago. It is not spas- 
modic—each Sunday is great- 
er than the preceding Sunday. 





has attained such proportions as 





to render necessary the services 





of other interested persons be- 
sides himself, and to this end 
arrangements are being made to 
have it incorporated, after which 
Mr. Poag says he intends to do 
some real, live advertising. 

A. W. Burcu. 


_ 


AN ORIGINAL ADVERTISEMENT. 
Under the heading Eine originelle 
Reclame, the Vienna Drogistenzeitung 
tells of a certain soap factory that has 
recently put on the market a new 
household soap which they have named 
“Kikiriki,” which is supposed to stand 
for a rooster’s crow. To advertise this 
soap they are sending out through the 
sabware and byways handsomely de- 
corated wagons, on top of each of 
which stands a huge rooster that mech- 
anically crows and flaps its wings at 
frequent intervals until the machinery 
runs down.—National Druggist. 
——_+>—_—__—_ 











German Families are Large 


and large families are large consumers. 
Think what a quantity of goods the 140,00 
or more German Families consume that you 
reach by advertising with us. Kate. 35c. 
flat. Why not let us run your ad in the 


Lincoln Freie Presse 











LINCOLN, NEB. 





Che 


Des Moines 
Capital 


has had the greatest year 
in its history. The adver- 
tising increase has been 
not less than ten per cent 
over the year 1905. The 
circulation now exceeds 
40,000 daily. Eastern re- 
presentation at present 
vacant. Decision as to 
new firm announced 
shortly. 


Chicago representation, 87 Washington St. 
LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher. 
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A BIG ADVERTISED 


DUSTRY. 

“Ten years ago,’ says an auto- 
mobile advertisement, “the New 
York Herald scotted at the auto 
as a toy; four years ago the pub- 
lic timidly began to experiment in 
using it.” Now, this concern is 
advertising a motor cycle at $185, 
and its big spread-eagle announce- 
ments seek to interest people 
largely by mail. 

‘There seems to be no uncertain- 
ty as to the market for automo- 
biles and motor cycles. Manutac- 
turers of these machines are per- 
haps more liberal in spending 
mvaey for advertising, propor- 
tionate to the size of their indus- 
try, than any other group of man- 
ufacturers in the country. <A 
glance at auto statistics shows 
where the basis of this confidence 
rests: 

At the close of 1905 there were 
inv in the United States 85,000 
automobiles, or one to every 1,000 
inhabitants. These returns rep- 
resent machines registered with 
State authorities. During that 
year only 985 autos were import- 
ed, about double the number for 
1904, and their value was $3,000,- 
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ooo. Our home production for 
fiscal 1905, however, was 26,602 
machines, value $34,650,000, and 


for 1906 and 1907 it is expected 
that our exports will be $5,000,000 
annually. 

In the first ten months of the 
present year the number of autos 
in use has increased to 140,000, a 
gain of 55,000, or seventy per 


cent. The registered cars in four 
leading States November, 1906. 
were as follows: 
New York State........-csccssecs 35,125 
eS Br yy Pree 25,507 
DIRGEACHNECHS . .00555+0s0c00cccc00 17.299 
PI PEUMMIAS Sioa o's dcnxnwenaeees 13,899 


No figures are reported from 
Illinois, but it is said that 4,500 
cars are in use in the city of Chi- 
cago. Some of the western agri- 
cultural States have from 1,000 to 
3,000 cars registered. At the re- 
cent auto show in New York City 
the American cars had improved 
to such an extent that, say com- 
petent authorities, no unbiased 
critics picking the best cars by 
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quality alone, not knowing names, 
could help giving the home prod- 
uct prominence. ‘The auto indus. 
try has been highly specialized, 
Formerly an automobile manu- 
facturer tried to build his cars 
entire in his own plant. But now 
there are manufacturing specialists 
who turn out frames, bodies, cast- 
ings, wheels, gears, etc., supplying 
them as horns and tires were 
formerly supplied. The result is 
that American cars now occupy 
completely the medium- and low- 
price field and are competing with 
foreign builders in high-cost, 
luxuriously fitted machines, There 
is to be a reaction toward smaller 
cars, it is said. The “poor man’s 
auto” is still more or less a joke, 
but the moderate-price car of 
American build now gives greater 
durability, speed and convenience 
than cars sold for the same price 
two or three years ago. The 
motor truck and deliv ery wagon, 
for commercial purposes, are 
gaining steadily, though at a 
slower pace than the pleasure 
ear. It was estimated that 5,000 
business cars were in use in 1905, 
and that 1906 would show a great 
increase, 





Wuat would be thought of the law- 
maker who denounced our common 
schools as paying but four per cent of 
their cost of maintenance? What of 
the “statesman” who regarded the 
church, Sunday school and missions as 
stipendiaries on the public bounty? Is 
not the law giver and ‘public 
official just as narrow-visioned in as- 
suming that the periodical press is a 
burden to the Government?—O. J. 
Victor. 
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DETROIT, 


Guaranteed average circulation over 


90,000 


Rate 25 cents agate line. 
Forms close 5th previous month. 
800 line page—every advertisement next reading 


HENRY KEEP, Adv. Mgr. 


THOMAS P. HALLOCK, West. Rep,, 
115 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
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SOME MORE SPECIALS. 
GEORGE H, ALCcorRN. 

Fifteen years ago three im- 
portant events took place in the 
life of George H. Alcorn, who is 
the New York representative of 
the Baltimore, Maryland, World. 

The first seems to have been 
his marriage. Then followed the 
beginning of his newspaper career 
with Charles J. Billson, in whose 











ALCORN, 


GEORGE H. 
office he may be found to-day. In 
the same year he sat for his latest 
photograph, which is reproduced 
herewith. 

During the years which have 
followed these events Mr, Al- 
corn’s life has been a singularly 
uneventful one, if we are to be- 
lieve his own story. The World 
seems pleased’ with its New York 
representative, and this, perhaps, 
shows that his time has been well 
spent. 


CHARLES J. BILLSON. 

Forty-three years ago Charles 
J. Billson was born in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

After completing a course in 
Western Reserve College, he filled 
different positions on the Cleve- 
land Press until he was sent East 
to drum up foreign advertising. 
His initial performance was so 
satisfactory to the papers that he 


received a permanent position in 
New York. 

In 1886 the Scripps Publishing 
Company was formed, consisting 
of the Detroit News, Cleveland 
Press and Pittsburg Chronicle- 
Telegraph, and Mr. Billson was 
selected to represent their inter- 
ests in the East. Later he ob- 
tained part interest in the Pitts- 
burg Press, which he still retains. 

On December 8, 1895, he se- 
cured as partner his young son, 
who is now eleven years old. The 
firm name is Charles J. Billson & 
Son. 

Mr. Billson is one of the pio- 
neer specials in the New York 
field. His list is an important 
one, consisting of the Bay City, 
Mich., Vimes; Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, Columbus Dispatch, De- 
troit News, Grand Rapids Press, 





“BILLSON, 
Little Rock Democrat, London, 
Canada, Free Press; Minneapolis 
Tribune and the Pittsburg Press. 





CHARLES H. Eppy. 


Chas. H. Eddy is a native of 
Boston. 

His first connection with the ad- 
vertising business was as con- 
tract clerk at the H. P. Hubbard 
Agency, New Haven, which at 
that time, Mr. Eddy _ thinks, 




















handled the largest agency busi- 
ness in the country. 

After several years with the 
Hubbard Agency, Mr. Eddy 
joined the advertising staff of the 
New York Independent and tra- 


veled extensively all over the 
country in the interests of that 
paper. 


Later, Lord & Thomas made 
Mr. Eddy advertising manager of 
their large list of religious papers. 
Afterward when it became neces- 
sary for Lord & Thomas to es- 
tablish a branch office in New 
York, to care for their increasing 
eastern business, Mr. Eddy was 
sent to open and take charge of 
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EDDY. 


CHARLES H. 


that office, and he remained with 
Lord & Thomas as New York 
manager until he entered the spe- 
cial agency field on his own ac- 
count. 

The papers represented by Mr. 
Eddy are: Boston Evening Tran- 
script, Milwaukee Evening Wis- 
consin, Providence Journal, 
Providence Evening Bulletin, 
Springfield Republican, Hartford 
Courant, and in the West the 
New York Tribune. 

Each of these papers is pre- 
eminently a “quality” medium. 
With the exception of the Provi- 
dence Bulletin, which is the even- 
ing ¢dition of the Journal, each 
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has been accorded the so-called 
Gold Marks by Rowell’s Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory, the 
meaning of which follows: 

(©@) Advertisers value this paper 
more tor the class and quality of its 
circulation than for the mere number 
of copies printed. Among the old chem- 
ists gold was symbolically represented 
by the sign ©.—Webster’s Dictionary. 

There is no other Special Rep- 
resentative whose list contains so 
large a percentage of Gold Mark 
papers as does Mr. Eddy’s. All of 
his papers, also, with the exception 
of the Hartford Courant and New 
York Tribune, furnishes the Di- 
rectory with annual reports of 
copies printed, 

Robt. J. Virtue, who is in charge 
of Mr. Eddy’s Chicago office at 
403 Marquette Building, was 
formerly assistant at the New 
York office and has had much ex- 
Pericace in special agency work. 
He is energetic and popular and 
has made a marked success in the 
western field. 

Wm, F. Oakley, Mr, Eddy’s 
assistant at the lew York office, 
1o Spruce street, was formerly 
on the staff of Dauchy & Co., and 
later represented a_ well-known 
magazine. His persistence and 
agreeable personality account in 
large measure for his success in 
getting business. 





FREDERICK M. KRUGLER. 

At the age of fourteen Mr. 
Krugler began his advertising ca- 
reer, in the office of Dauchy & 
Co. Before he left their employ 
he had become contract clerk of 
the company. A few years were 
spent with J. F. Philips in helping 
to compile a rate-book of leading 
United States dailies, and then he 
went with the Daily Hotel Re- 
porter as business and advertising 
manager. This paper was the 
hotel daily in New York. 

From the Hotel Reporter Mr. 
Krugler went to Drake’s Travel- 
cr’s Magazine, the first magazine 
published in New York for ten 
cents. After three years, he took 
charge of the newspaper depart- 
ment of J. Walter Thompson. 
This place he held until 1900— 
cleven years—an@ left * to enter 
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the Special Agency field. The 
five papers which he started with 
are still on his list, viz., the 
Passaic, N. J., Herald; Scranton, 
Pa., Scrantonian; Geneva, N. Y., 
Times; Newark, N. J., Sunday 
Call and Troy, N. Y., Budget, In 
1902 he added the Housekeeper, a 














FREDERICK M. KRUGLER, 
monthly magazine, and on Janu- 
ary first will take on Modern 
Priscilla of Boston. 

Mr. Krugler has a reputation 
for tenacity of purpose which is 
seldom exceeded among specials. 
For three years he called once a 
week upon the advertising mana- 
ger of Sapolio, and at the end 
of that period was rewarded with 
a contract. 





= ii ae 
THE THREE KINDS. 

There are three distinct groups of 
newspaper circulations available in a 
city. First, and least in numbers, is 
the “silk stocking’ group, the people, 
who, for one reason or another, con- 
stitute the small and select inner circle. 
They are a small minority. As. a 
class, they are, perhaps, less influenced 
by advertising than cthers. 

Second, there is a great group, more 
powerful and important from every 
standpoint, composed of those in every 
walk of life, of every race, creed, and 


color, who have succeeded in getting 
to the front in their particular occupa- 
tion. They are the individuals in 
everv line who, by merit, thrift, and 


energy have succeeded in getting their 
feet firmly planted on the earth. The 
men of this group make from $900 to 
$20,000 per year. They may not al- 
ways haye had all the comforts for 
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themselves, but they demand them for 
their wives and children. They go to 
the theaters, patronize good grocers, 
department stores, send their children 
to school, and read a newspaper which 
appeals to them. The women of this 
group may not care for bridge, nor 
belong to the Alliance Francaise, nor 
have a house at Lenox and Palm 
Beach. But neither are they taking in 
washing nor picking up coal along the 
railroad tracks. They may keep house 
with or without help, in a house or 
flat, in the city or the country. But 
wherever they are, they are the help- 
meets of this bone and sinew of the 
community. They are interested in their 
children, their churches, and the so- 
ciety of their kind. They read news- 
papers, magazines, and books, belong 
to a sewing club, and possibly some 
self-improvement society. They are in- 
terested in the family fortune. Usu- 
ally they are the buyers. <A_ bargain 
appeals to them with much force. Their 
trade is the end and aim of nearly 
every merchant. Some designate these 
men and women as the “great middle 
class.” They are the real people in 
any city; the backbone of the Republic. 
Group 3 includes the less prosperous, 
the less forceful portions of the com- 
munity. The indigent, the shiftless, 
the sports, the gamblers, the touts, the 
hangers-on about race-tracks, the un- 
married young fellows who are honestly 
interested in sports, and office boys, 
for want of another classification, must 
be included in Group 3.—Medill Mce- 
Cormick, in Profitable Advertising. 
ee 


DOES TRADE PAPER ADVERTIS- 
ING PAY? 





Dersy, Conn., Dec. 17, 1906. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Here is the record of the result of a 
single insertion of a page advertise- 
ment, which may be without a parallel 
in advertising annals, but whether it is, 
or is not, it is great enough.to be of 
interest to any advertiser. 

In the October number of Office 
Appliances, the office equipment trade 
journal, published in Chicago, we in- 
serted a page advertisement of the 
Secor Standard Visible Writing and 
Billing Machine, and up to date have 
closed one contract aggregating $82,000, 
and have under negotiation contracts 
aggregating $430,000. This is all di- 
rectly traceable to this particular ad- 
vertisement—in fact the letters all 
mentioned Office Appliances. This is 
a remarkable showing for the publica- 
tion and ought to be of no little weight 
to the advertiser who is in doubt as to 
whether or not trade papers are profit- 
able mediums. 

Very truly yours, 

THE WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER Co., 

C. H. Woodward Advg. Mgr. 


The Travel 
Magazine 
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LONG-TIME MAGAZINE 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Few magazine publishers ever 
go out for subscriptions extending 
over more than one year. here 
is a great hurrah in the subscrip- 
tion business along in December. 
Money is spent tor circulars and 
advertising space. The grand 
plans of the magazine for next 
year are outlined, and appeals 
made in the name of self- interest, 
or charity, or fine feeling for one’s 
friends to subscribe to the maga- 
zine. Take it for yourself, send 
it to someone who needs it, get 
it for “her.” 

‘lhis search for readers is very 
costly work. The magazine sub- 
scription agencies charge thirty 
to torty per cent for each sub- 
scription sent a publisher on their 
clubbing plan. Yet publishers find 
that this agency circulation, 
though costly, is cheaper than get- 
ting subscribers direct by the an- 
nual hurrah method. And still, so 
myopic is the vision of the aver- 
age publisher when gazing into 
the future, this custom of inviting 
subscribers aboard for one year 
persists as though a twelvemonth 
were eternity. Next December the 
publisher will be hurrahing again 
and spending money to get the 
same people back on his mailing 
list. 

There is a little old Quaker 
gentleman <over in Philadelphia 
who has long had a far better plan. 
They build things very solidly in 
Philadelphia. Ten years over 
there is but as yesterday. It might 
pay magazine publishers to take 
a leaf out of this Quaker gentle- 
man’s book, 

For a long period the Farm 
Journal has ignored the one-year 
subscription and gone after sub- 
scribers on the basis of two to five 
years. As regular readers are the 
foundation of a publication’s ad- 
vertising value, Wilmer Atkinson 
saw that it would pay to give the 
reader the benefit of a great, use- 
less annual expenditure for sub- 
scription campaigns, putting down 
the price of his paper accordingly. 
If all subscribers were taken on 
the twelvemonth basis, it might 
be necessary to charge fifty cents 


annually for the Farm Journal, 
not that it would cost that much 
to produce, but because it would 
cost about thirty or forty cents to 
renew the subscriber’s affection 
for the paper every Christmas. So 
while the price for the Farm 
Journal one year is fifty cents, 
that for a two-year subscription 
is twelve and a half cents per 
year, and that for a five-year trip 

still lower. When the Farm Jour- 
nal gets a reader, it has him for 
keeps, and the cost of handling his 
name on the mailing list is low. 

Magazine publishers will often 
make a reduced rate for two or 
more subscriptions to different 
persons, urging subscribers to 
canvass for clubs. But a club of 
a hundred subscribers, taken on 
this basis, comes to an end as 
abruptly at the end of the year as 
the solitary subscription. The idea 
of two- to five-year subscriptions 
is so little known as yet that even 
a proposition of the sort is sel- 
dom submitted. The attractive 
campaign that might be made on 
an idea so novel to the public is 
self-evident. There would be 
more profit in long-time subscrip- 
tions, more could be spent for ad- 
vertising and circularizing, and the 
publisher would close his canvass 
with a stable body of readers, en- 
abling him to guarantee bigger 
future circulation to advertisers. 
The slump in circulation follow- 
ing an off-year when the maga- 
zine failed to hit popular taste, 
or when active rivals were build- 
ing on some attractive feature, 
would be offset or abolished. The 
whole subject is one of interest 
and probably some remarkable de- 
velopments will follow in this field 
as the science of magazine build- 
ing advances. 

= pie css 

TueE scheme proposed, of a Board of 
Revision to pass upon all applicants for 
admission to periodical rates in the 
mails, would at least obviate the present 
censorship in the Postoffiice Department. 
It would abolish the one man’s dictum 
and personal preference from which 
there is no appeal, however absurd or 
injudicious his order.—O. J. Victor. 

——__$_<~@)>—_—_—_—— 

Goop advertising pays all the time. 
Advertising that is not _ particularly 
good pays most of the time, and it 
must be very bad advertising that does 
not pay some of the time.—Exrchange, 
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A Roll of Honor 


. 
No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a paper not having the 
requisite qualification. 


Advertisements under this p are pted from publisners who, accord- 
ing to the 1906 issue of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory. have submittea for 
that edition of the Directory a detailed circulation statement. duly signed and datea, 
also from publishers wno for some reason failed to obtain a figure rating in the 1906 
Directory, but have since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above, 
covering a period of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement, sucn state- 
ment being available for use in the 1907 issue of the American Newspaper Directory. Cir- 
eulation figuresin the ROLL oF Honor of the last named character are marked With an (+f). 








These are generally regarded the publisners who believe that an advertiser has a right 


to know what he pays his hard cash for. 


The full meaning of the Star Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory in the catalogue description of each publication possessing 
it. No publisher who has any doubt that the absolute accuracy of his circulation 
statement would stand out bright and clear after the most searching investigation 

would ever for a moment consider the thought of securing and using the Guarantee Star. 


ALABAMA. 
Birmingham. Ledger. dy. Average for 1905, 
22,069. Best advertising medium in Alabama, 


Montgomery, Journal, dy. Aver. 1905, 8,677. 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


ARIZONA. 


Phoentx. Republican. Daily aver. 1905,6.881. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bldg. 


ARKANSAS. 


Fert Smith, Times. dy. Act. av. 1905,8,781. 
Act. aver. for May, June and July, 1906, 4.227. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Mountain View. Signsof the Times. Actual 
weekly average for 1905, 22.580. 


1. Franciaco. Pacific Churchman, semi-mo.; 
Episcopalian. Cir. 1905, 1.427; May, 1906, 1,700, 

San Francisco. Sunset Magazine, monthly; 
literary; 192 to 224 pages, 5x8. Average circula- 
tion ten months beginning December, 1905, 64,- 
600. Home Offices, Ferry Building. 


COLORADO. 


Denver. Clay’s Review, weekly; Perry A. Clay. 
Actual aver. for 1904, 10,926, for 1905, 11.638. 


Denver, Post. New people—new homes—new 
nee is—all supplied by the “Want” columns of the 
Denver Post. C:r.—Dy. 53,686, Sunday 76,821, 
ta The absolute correctness of the latest 

circulation rating accoraed 
the Denver Post is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of 
GUAR Rowell’s American News- 
TEED paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who success- 
fully controverts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bridgeport. Evening Post. Sworn dy. av. 705. 
11,025, now over 12.500, E. Katz, 8. agt. N.Y. 


Merfden. Journal, evening. Actual average 
Sor 1905, 7,537. 


Meriden. Morning oat and Republican, 





Daily average for 1905. 7.5 
New Haven. Evening Register. daily. Actual 
av. for 1905, 13.711: Sunday, 11.811. 


New Uaven. Paliadium. dy. Arer. 1904, 7.85 
1905,%,686. E. Katz, Special Agent. N.Y. 


New Waven. Union. Average 1905. 16.209. 
3d. quarter 1906,16,485. E. Katz, 8S. Agi.. N.Y. 


New London, Day, ev’g. Aver. 1905, 6.109; 
sat 6 mos. 1906,6,068, EH. Katz., Sp. Agent, N. Y. 











Norwalk. Evening Hour. Daily averageguar- 
anteed to exceed:i:.100. Sworn circulation 
statement furnished. 


Norwich. Bulletin, morning. Average for 
1904, 5.850; 1905, 5,920; now, 6,588, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sun- 
day. Daily average for 195. 85.550 (@©). 


FLORIDA. 


Jacksonville. Metropolis, dy. Arerage 1905, 
8,980. Oct. 1906, 9,407. E. Katz, Sp. Agt.. N. Y. 


GEORGIA. 

Atlanta, Journal, dy. Av 1905,46.088. Sun- 
day 47.998. Semi-weeicly 56.781; May, 1906, 
daily, 62.517; Sun., 53.977; semi-wy., 74.281. 

Atinnta. News Daily aver. first six mos. 1906, 
24,668. S.C. Becicwith. Sp. sg., N. Y. & Chi. 


Atlanta, The Southern Ruralist. Sworn aver. 
first six mos, 1906, 62.96 6 conies monthly Late 
ning Sept. ist, 70,000 guaranteed, semi-monthly. 

Auguata. Chronicle. Only morning paper. 
1905 average, 6,048. 


ILLINOIS. 


Ashley, Gazette. Circulation 1.182. Largest 
and only proven circulation in Washington Co. 


Aurora. Daily Beacon. Daily arerage for 
1905, 4,580; jirst six months of 1906, 6,245. 





©Oairo. Citizen. Daily average first six 
months 1906, 1,529. 


Chienage. Bakers’ fielper, monthly ($2.06) 
Bakers’ He!per Co. Arerage Sor 1905,4.100(@@), 


Chicago, Breeders’ Gazette. wy.; $2.00. Aver. 
circ’n 11 months ending Nov. 28, 196, 69,667. 


Chieago, Dental Review, monthly Actual 
average for 1905, 8,708; for 1906, 4,001. 


Chieago, Examiner. Arerage for 1905. 144,+ 
806 copies dailu; 9% of circulation in city; 
larger city crrculation than any two other Chi- 
cago morning papers combined. Examined by 
dissociation of American Advertisers. Smith & 
Thompson, Representatives, 


Chieago, Farm Loans and City Bonds. TLead- 
ing investment paper of the United States. 


Chieago. Inland Printer. Actual average cir- 
culation Jor 1905, 15.866 (@ ©). 


Chicago. The Tribune has the largest two-cent 
circulation in the world, and the largest cireula- 
tion of any morning newspaper in Chicago. The 
TRIBUNE is the only Chicago newspaper receiv. 
ing ©) 
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LONG-TIME MAGAZINE 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Few magazine publishers ever 
go out for subscriptions extending 
over more than one year. ‘Lhere 
is a great hurrah in the subscrip- 
tion business along in December. 
Money is spent tor circulars and 
advertising space. The grand 
plans of the magazine for next 
year are outlined, and appeals 
made in the name of self-interest, 
or charity, or tine feeling for one’s 
friends to subscribe to the maga- 
zine. ‘Take it for yourself, send 
it to someone who needs it, get 
it for “her.” 

‘lhis search for readers is very 
costly work. The magazine sub- 
scription agencies charge thirty 
to torty per cent for each sub- 
scription sent a publisher on their 
clubbing plan. Yet publishers find 
that this agency circulation, 
though costly, 1s cheaper than get- 
ting subscribers direct by the an- 
nual hurrah method. And still, so 
myopic is the vision of the aver- 
age publisher when gazing into 
the future, this custom of inviting 
subscribers aboard for one year 
persists as though a twelvemonth 
were eternity. Next December the 
publisher will be hurrahing again 
and spending money to get the 
same people back on his mailing 
list. 

There is a little old Quaker 
gentleman over in Philadelphia 
who has long had a far better plan. 
They build things very solidly in 
Philadelphia. Ten years over 
there is but as yesterday. It might 
pay magazine publishers to take 
a leaf out of this Quaker gentle- 
man’s book, 

For a long period the Farm 
Journal has ignored the one-year 
subscription and gone after sub- 
scribers on the basis of two to five 
years. As regular readers are the 
foundation of a publication’s ad- 
vertising value, Wilmer Atkinson 
saw that it would pay to give the 
reader the benefit of a great, use- 
less annual expenditure for sub- 
scription campaigns, putting down 
the price of his paper accordingly. 
If all subscribers were taken on 
the twelvemonth: basis, it might 
be necessary to charge fifty cents 
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annually for the Farm Journal, 
not that it would cost that much 
to produce, but because it would 
cost about thirty or forty cents to 
renew the subscriber’s affection 
for the paper every Christmas. So 
while the price for the Farm 
Journal one year is fifty cents, 
that for a two-year subscription 
is twelve and a half cents per 
year, and that for a five-year trip 
still lower. When the Farm Jour- 
nal gets a reader, it has him for 
keeps, and the cost of handling his 
name on the mailing list is low. 

Magazine publishers will often 
make a reduced rate for two or 
more subscriptions to different 
persons, urging subscribers to 
canvass for clubs. But a club of 
a hundred subscribers, taken on 
this basis, comes to an end as 
abruptly at the end of the year as 
the solitary subscription. The idea 
of two- to five-year subscriptions 
is so little known as yet that even 
a proposition of the sort is sel- 
dom submitted. The attractive 
campaign that might be made on 
an idea so novel to the public is 
self-evident. There would be 
more profit in long-time subscrip- 
tions, more could be spent for ad- 
vertising and circularizing, and the 
publisher would close his canvass 
with a stable body of readers, en- 
abling him to guarantee bigger 
future circulation to advertisers. 
The slump in circulation follow- 
ing an off-year when the maga- 
zine failed to hit popular taste, 
or when active rivals were build- 
ing on some attractive feature, 
would be offset or abolished. The 
whole subject is one of interest 
and probably some remarkable de- 
velopments will follow in this field 
as the science of magazine build- 
ing advances. 

ss pee 

THE scheme proposed, of a Board of 
Revision to pass upon all applicants for 
admission to periodical rates in the 
mails, would at least obviate the present 
censorship in the Postoffice Department. 
It would abolish the one man’s dictum 
and personal preference from which 
there is no appeal, however absurd or 
injudicious his order.—O. J. Victor. 
—_—— or 


Goop advertising pays all the time. 
Advertising that is not particularly 
good pays most of the time, and it 


must be very bad advertising that does 
not pay some of the time.—Exchange, 
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o 
No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a paper not having the 


requisite qualificacion. 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publisners who, accord- 
ing to the 1906 issue of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory. have submittea for 
that edition of the Directory a detailed circulation statement. duly signed and datea, 
also from publishers wno for some reason failed to obtain a figure rating in the 1906 
Directory, but have since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above, 
covering a period of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement, sucn state- 
ment being available for use in the 1907 issue of the American Newspaper Directory. Cir- 
culation figuresin the ROLL oF Honor of the last named cnaracter are marked with an (: ). 





These are generally regarded the publishers who believe that an advertiser has a right 


to know what he pays his hard cash for. 


The full meaning of the Star Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory in the catalogue description of each publication possessing 
it. No publisher who has any doubt that the absolute accuracy of his circulation 
statement would stand out bright and clear after the most searching investigation 

would ever for a moment consider the thought of securing and using the Guarantee Star. 


ALABAMA. 
Birmingham. Ledger. dy. Average for 1905, 
22,069. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 
Montgomery. Journal, dy. Aver. 1905, 8,677. 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


ARIZONA. 


Phoentx. Republican. Daily aver. 1905,6.881. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bldg. 


ARKANSAS. 


Fert Smith, Times. dy. Act. av. 1905, 8,781. 
Act. aver. for May, June and July, 1906, 4.227, 


CALIFORNIA. 


Mountain View. Signsof the Times. Actual 
weekly average for 1905, 22.580. 

S:.0 Franciaco. Pacific Churchman, semi-mo.; 
Episcopalian. Cir. 1905, 1.427; May, 1906, 1,700, 

San Francisco. Sunset Magazine, monthly; 
literary; 192 to 224 pages, 5x8. Average circula- 
tion ten months beginning December, 1905, 64,- 
600, Home Offices, Ferry Building. 


COLORADO. 
Denver. Clay’s Review, weekly; Perry A. Clay. 
Actual aver. for 1904, 10,926, for 1905, 11.658. 
Denver, Post. New people—new homes—new 
nee is—all supplied by the “Want” columns of the 
Denver Post. C:r.—Dy. 58,686, Sunday 76,821, 
82 The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accoraed 
the Denver Post is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of 
YAR Rowell’s haiciane News- 
TEED paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who success- 

fully controverts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Bridgeport. Evening Post. Sworn dy. av. ’05, 
11,028, now over 12.500, E. Katz, 8S. agt. N.Y. 


Meriden. Journal, evening. Actual average 
Sor 1905, 7,557. 

Meriden. Morning Record and Republican, 
Daily average for 1905. 7.578. 

New Haven. Evening Register. daily. Actual 
av. for 1905, 13.711: Sunday, 11.811, 


New Waven. Paliadium., dy. Arer. 1904, 7.857; 
1905, 8,686. E. Katz, Specal Agent. N.Y. 


New Waven. Union. Average 1905. 16,209, 
3d. quarter 1906.16,485. E. Katz, S. Agi.. N.Y. 


New London. Day, ev’g. Aver. 1905, 6.109; 
fat 6 mos. 1906,6,068, E. Katz., Sp. Agent, N. Y. 











Norwalk. Evening Hour. Daily averageguar- 
anteed to exceed.100. Sworn circulation 
statement furnished. 

Norwich. Bulletin, morning. A aa Sor 


1904, 3.850; 1905, 5,920; now, 6,588, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sun- 
day. Daily average for 1905. 85.550 (©©). 


FLORIDA. 


Jucknonville. Metropolis, dy. Arerage 1905, 
8,980. Oct. 1906, 9,407. E. Katz, Sp. Agt.. N. Y. 


GEORGIA. 

Atlanta. Journal, dy. Av 1905,46.088. Sun- 
day 47.998. Semi-weeicly 56.781; May, 1906, 
daily, 62.517; Sun., 53.977; semi-wy., 74.281. 

Atinnta., News Daily aver. first six mos. 1906, 
24,668. S.C. Becicwith. Sp. ag., N. Y. & Chi. 


Atlanta, The Southern Ruralist. Sworn aver. 
first six mos. 1906, 62.96 6 conies monthly Begin- 
uing Sept. ist, 70,000 guaranteed, semi-monthly, 

Auguata, Chronicle, Only morning paper. 
1905 average, 6,048. 


ILLINOIS. 


Ashley, Gazette. Circulation 1.182. Largest 
and only proven circulation in Washington Co. 


Aurora. Daily Beacon. Daily arerage for 
1905, 4,580; sirst six months of 1906, 6,245. 








©atro. Citizen. Daily average first six 
months /96, 1,529. 


Chieage. Bakers’ Rielper, monthly ($2.06) 
Bakers’ He!per Co. Average Sor 1905,4,100(@@). 


Chicago, Breeders’ Gazette, wy.; $2.00. Aver. 
cire’n 11 months endiny Nov. 28, 1906, 69.667. 


Chieago, Dental Review, monthly Actual 
average for 1905, 8,708; for 1906, 4,001. 


Chieago, Examiner. Arerage for 1905, 144, 
806 copies dailu; 9% of circulation in city; 
larger city circulation than any two other Chi- 
cago morning papers combined. Examined by 
Association of American Advertisers. Smith & 
Thompson, Representatives. 


Chieago. Farm Loans and City Bonds. Lead- 
ing investment paper of the United States. 


Chicago, Inland Printer. Actual average cir- 
culation sor 1905, 15.866 (@ ©). 


Chicago. The Tribune has the largest two-cent 
circulation in the world, and the largest cireula- 
tion of any morning newspaper in Chicago. The 
pays | is the only Chicago newspaper receiv. 
ng 
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Ohiecage, Record-Meraid. Average 194, daily 

145.761, Sunday 199.400. Average 7905, daily 
146.456, Sunday 204.559. 
&@ The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation ratingaccorded 
the Chicago Record-Herald 
is guaranteed by the pub- 
lishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who 
will pay one hundred dollars 
to the first person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. 

Danviile. Democrat, dy. and Sun. ex. Mon. 
Sworn act, net av. for Sept.—Oct., 1906, 7.605. 
Fiat rate, r. 0. p.,3 — minimum, B —_ 
Ciassified, min. 25 words, le. » word 3 times. 
More live “Wants” than competitor: 3 combined. 


Joliet, Herald evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for year ending July 17, 1906, 6.266, 


IN an 


GUAR 
te to 








Evaneville. Journal-News. Tor 1905 13 
040. Sundays over 15.000. E. Aate S. A..N 
F Indianapolis, Up-to- Date Farming. 1905 av., 


186,250. Now 200,000 4 timesa mo.,75c. a line: 


Notre Dame. The Ave Maria, Catholic weekly. 
Actual net averuge for 15, 24.890 

Princeton, Clarion-News, daily ae weekly. 
Daily average 1905, 1,447; weekly, 2,897. 

Richmond. The Evening Item, daily. Sworn 
average net puid circulation for 1905,4,07 4; nine 
months ending Sept. 30, 1906, 4.411; for Sept., 
1906,5,.018. Over 3.400 'o' ut of 4,800’ Richmond 
homes are regular gabecribers to the Evening 
Item 


South Bend. Tribune. Sworn daily average, 
Nov. 1906. 8,921. Absolutely best in South Bend. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Muskogee. Times Democrat. 1905, av., 2.881; 


3 mos. end. May 1906, 5,215. E. Katz, Agt. N. Y. 
IOWA. 
Pavenport, Catholic er, weekly. 
Actual average for 1905, 5, 
Davenport. Times, Dazly aver. Nor., 12.361. 


Circulation in City or total guaran teed greater 
than any other paper or no pay Sor space. 


Des Moines. Capital, aaily. ge, Seg? Young, 
publisher. Actual average sold 1905, 39.17%. 
Present circulation over 40.000. City’ and Beate 
circulation largest in Iowa. More tocal adrertis- 
ing in 1905 in 342 issues than any competitor in 
365 issues. rate jive cents a line. 


Des Moines, Register and Leader—daily and 
Sunday—carriés more “Want” and local display 
advertising than any other Des Moines or Iowa 
paper. Average circulation for Nov, dy. 80.069. 

Des Moines, The oie etal Monthly. 
Actual average for 1905, 182,175 

Sioux City. Journal, dail _«~ Sor 1905 
sworn, 24.961. Average for jirst six months, 
1906, 29,045. 


Sioux Olty. Tribune. Brenton. Net sworn 
daily, average 1905, 24.287 : Oct , 1906,28,004. 


You can cover Sioux City Jt. by using 
The Tribune only. Itis subscribed for by prac- 
tically a family that a newspaper can inter- 
est. Only Iowa paper that haa the Quaran- 
teed Star. 


KANSAS. 


Hutehinaon. News. Daily 1905,18.485. Oct. 
1906,4.500, E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


Lawrenee, World, evening and week] “7. Copies 
printed, 1905, daily, 8.57 8; weekly, 8,1 


Pittsburg, Headlight. dy. and wy. Actual 
average for 1905, duily 5,280, weekly 8.278. 
KENTUCKY. 


Lexington. Leader. Av.’05., evg. 4.694. Sun. 
6.168; Oct. 06,5,216. Sy. 8.866. EL. Katz, 8S. A. 

Marion, Crittenden Kecord, weekly. Actual 
average for year ending October, 1905, 1,852. 

Owensboro. rt oa uirer. Larger circ. than 
any Owensboro o charge unless true. 
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LOUISIANA. 
New Orleans. Item. official ay of the 
vity. Av. cir. Jan., 1906, 24.615: for . 196, 


25.419; for March. 1906.26. 069; for aa. 196. 
26.090. Av, cir. Jan, 1 to June 30, 1906, 25,196. 


MAINE. 
Auguata. Comfort, mo. W. H. Gannett, pub. 
Actual average sor 195, 1.269.578. 


Augusta, Kennebec Journal, dy. and wy. 
Average daily, 1905, 6.986. weekly, 2.090. 

» ah Commercial. 
9.453. weekly 29,117. 


Dover, yom Observer. 
average 1905. 2.0 


Average Jor 1905, daily 
Actual weekly 


Lewiston. Evening Journal, daily. 
1905, 7.598 (© ©). weeily 17.448 © ©). 

Madi«on, Bulletin, wy. Cir. 1905, 1,484; 
exceeding 1.600, Only paper published i in esd 
perous manufacturing and farming section, 


Aver. for 


Phillips, MaineWoods ano Woodsman weekly, 
J, W. Brackett Co, Arerage for 1905, 8.077. 


Portland. Evening Express. Average for 1905, 
daily 12,005. Sunday Telegram, 8,428, 


MARYLAND. 


Annapolla. U.S. Naval Institute, Proceedings 
of;q.; copies printed av.yr. end’g Sept. 1905,1,687. 





Baltimore. American, dy. Av. first 6 mo. 1906, 
Sun., 85,142; d’y, 67.7 14. No return privilege, 





_ Baltimore. News, daily. Evening News Pub- 
lishing Company. Average 1905, 60.6738. For 
November, 1906, 72.727, 

The absolute correctness of the 
lutest circulation rating a a 


e GUA NEws is guaranteed by the 
AN ublishers of Rowell's American 
TEED ve rectory. who will 


per 
pay one hundred do jars to the 

jirst person who successfully con- 
troverts its acour acu. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston. Christian Endeavor World. A leading 
religious weekly, Actual average 1905, 99,491. 


Boston. Evening Transcript (Q©). Boston’s 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day aav. 


Boston. Globe. Average 1905, daily, 192.584, 
Sunday, 299.648. “Largest Circulation Daily 
of any twocent paper tn the United States. 
100.000 more circulation than any other Sunday 
paper tn New England.” advertisements go in 
morning and efuorucon editions for one price. 
t@ The absolute correctness 0 { the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Boston Globe is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of 
Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. 


Boston. Post. Average for Sept., 1906, Bashon 
, 240.198; Boston Sunday Post 
Daily gain over Sept., 1905, 4.5053 
Sunday gain over Sept,, 1905. 24.548. Flat 
rates, r. 0.p. daily, 20 cents; Sunday, 48 cents. 
gee! Great Breakfast Table Paper of New Eng- 
an 


UA 
Cou 
TEED 


Lynn, Evening News. cre average for year 
ending August 31, 1906, 2.1 

Springfield, Current Senta. Alone guar- 
antees results. Get proposition. Over 50,000° 

Seeteatelé. Good Housekeeping,mo. <Aver- 
ave 196, 209.587. No issue less than 225,000. 
All advertisements guaranteed. 

Worcester. £’Opinion Euntiqne, daily (© ©). 
Paid average for 1905. 4.25 


MICHIGAN. 


Adrian. Telegram. Dy. av. last three months, 
1905, 5,171. Payne & Youngs, Specials. : 
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2.508 net paid; weeily (April). 2.815. 
Circulation verified by Am. Adv Ass’n. 
Lowell. Ledger weekly. Average for i905, 
1,197 —laryest circulation in Lowell. 
Saginaw. Courie erald. daily, Sunday. 
Average 1905, 12.394: Nov., 1906, ies 


Jackson, Morning Patriot. Arerige 
yy November, 1906. 6,882 net paid; Sunduy, 











Saginaw. Evening News. daily Averaye for 
£905, 16.710, Nov., 1906, 20.708, 


Tecumseh, Semi-Weekly Herald. Actual 
average for 1905,1.275, 


MINNESOTA. 


Minnenpoiin, (armers' Trivune. twice a-week, 
Ww. J. Murphy, pub. Aver. Jor 1905, 46.428. 


Minnenapoiis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average 1905, 87,1387; first 
eight months 1906, 100,861. . 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock « Home's circulation rating 
aw guarauteed by the American 
Newspaper Directory. Circulation is 
practically conjined to the Jurmers 
of Minnesota, the Dakotas. Western 
Wisconsin and Northern lowa. Use 
it to reach section most prontably. 





UA 
CAN 
TEED 


pe 


Minneapolts. Journal, Daily and Sunday 
In 1905 average daily c:reulation 67.588. Daily 
average circulatio. for Nov., 1906, 76.794. 
Aver, Sunday circulation, Nov., 1906, 72.27 2. 

The absolute accuracy of the 
Journal's circulation ratings 18 
guaranteed bu the American News- 
GVA paper Directory. reaches a 

A greater number of the purchasing 
TEED classes and goes into more homes 
¢ tha: any paper in its field. It 
brinas results 


Minneapolis, School Education, mo. Cir. 1906, 
12,800, Leading educational j’rnal in the N.-W. 
Minnenpolia. Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, pun. 1905.51.512. 
CIROULAT’N Minnenpolis Tribune. W. 
J. Murphy, pub. Est. 1867, Old- 
est Minneapolis daily. The Sun- 
GUAA day Tribune average per issue 
TEED Sor the month of November, 
1906, was 79.224. The daily 
Tribune average per issue for 
the month of November, 1906, 
59. 


ve 


' 
by Am. Newa- 
puper Diree- 
tory. 

St. Paul, A.O.U. W. Guide. Average weekly 
circulation for 1905, 22.542. 

St. Paul. Pioneer Press. Net averuge circula- 
eon for January—iiaily 35.802. Sunday 82.- 








The absolute accuracy of the 
Pioneer Press circulation state- 
ments is guaranteed by the ameri- 
GUA Ly can Newspaper Directory. Ninety 
per cent of the money due for sub- 
TEED scriptions is collected showing that 
subscribers take the paper because 
they want it, All matters pertain- 
tug to circuiation are open to investigation. 


Winona. Republican-Herald, oldest, largest 
and best newspaper in Minnesota outside the 
Twin Citiesand Duluth. R. O. P. rate 12c. per inch. 


MISSOURI. 
Joplin, Globe, daily. Average 1905, 18.594. 
Oct.’06, 15,769. £. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


Kanans City, Western Monthly. Reaches prac- 
ticaily all mail-order and general advertisers. 





St. Jonenn, News and ress. Circulation 
1906, 35.158. Smith Thompson, Lust. Rers. 


St. Louis, Courier of Medicine, monthly. 
Actual average for 1905, 9,925. 


St. Louis, Interstate Grocer has three times 
more circulation than three other Missouri gro- 
cery papers combined. Never less than 5.000. 


St. Louis, National Druggist. mo. Henry RK 
Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average for 1905, 
8.041 (@@). Eastern office, 59 Maiden Lane. 


St. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
montaly. Areraye sor 1906.. 104.200, 





MONTANA. 
Missoula. Missoulian, every morning. Aver- 
age six mouths ending June 30, 1906, daily 4,888, 
Sunday 6,400. 


NEBRASKA. 

Lincoln, Deuisch-Amerikan Farmer, weekly. 
Average 1905, 147.052. 

Lineoin, Freie Presse, weekly. sctual average 
for 1905, 150.7354. 

LineolIn, Journal anu News. Daily average 
1905, 27,092, 

Omaha, Farm Magazine, monthly. Average 
circulation year ending January, 1906, 40,714, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Nashua, Telezranh. The only daily in city. 
Daily average year ending July, 1906, 4,858, 


NEW JERSEY 

Camden, Daily Courier. <Actusl average for 
year ending December #/, 1905, 8.728 (sk). 

Elizabeth. Journal. Av. 1904. 5,522: 1906, 
6.515; 1st 6 mos. 1906. 7.176; Juni, 7.872. 

Jersey City. Evening Journal. areraye sor 
1905, 22.546. First six months 1906, 28,085. 

Newark. Evening News. Evening News Pub. 
Co. Average sor 1905. 60.102: Nov., 66,437. 

Plainfield, Daily Press. Average 1905, 2.874. 
first? months, 1906,2,963. It’s the leading paper. 

Trenton, Times. Average. 1904, 14,774; 1905, 
16,458; April, 18,525. Only evening paper. 


NEW YORK. 


Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1905, 16.512. Jlesthe leading paper. 


Buffalo. Courier, morn, Av.1#5, Sunday 86,« 
374; daily 48.008; Enquirer, even.. 31.027. 

Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average 1904, 
88.457: .905 94.690, 

Catskill, Recorder. 1905 average. 3.811; July 
4906,8.940, Best adv. medium in Hudson Valley, 

Corning, Leader, evening. Areraye. 1904, 
6.288: 1905 6.595. ist. 6 mos. 1906, 6,435. 

Glens Falls. Times. Est. 1878. Only ev’g paper. 
Average year ending March ::1, 1906, 2,508. 


Granville. Sentinel, weekly. ccual average 











Sor 1905, 8.270. 


LeRoy. Gazette, est. 1826. Av. 1905, 2,287. 
Largest wy.cir. Genesee. Orleans, Niagara Co.'s. 


Mount Vernon, Argus, evening. Actual daily 
average 9 months ending October /, 1906. 8.396. 


Newburgh. News,daily. At. ’05,5.160. 8,000 
more than all other Newburgh papers combined, 


New York City. 
Army & Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Actual weekly 
average for jirst 7 months. 1906.9.626 (@®). 


Automobile, weekly Average for year endin 
July 26, 1906, 14,615 (3). satis : 


Baker’s Review monthly. W.K. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1905, 5.008. 


Benziger’s Magazine, family monthly. Ben- 
ziger Brothers. Arerage for 1905,44.166. pres- 
ent circulation, 50.000, 


Chopper, weekly (Theatrical). Krank Queen 
Pun. Co., Ltd. Aver. for 1905, 26.228 (© ©). 


El Comercio, mo. Spanish export. J. Shepherd 
Ciark Co. Average for 1906, 8,500. El Comercio 
is now in its 32d year, and is by far the oldest 
Spanish newspaper and EXPORT journal pub- 
lished in the United States. Its circulation is 
large and guaranteed throughout Mexico, West 
Indies (including Cuba and Porto Rico), South 
and Central America, Panama, Philippine 
Islands, Spain, Portugal, etc. 


_ Jewish Morning Journal. Average for 4905 
54.668. Only Jewish morning daily. 


Music Trade Review. music trace and art week- 
ly. Arerage for 1905, 5.841. 


_ Printers’ Ink, a journal for advertisers, pub- 

lished every Wednesday. Established 1888. Act- 
ual weekly average for 1903,11,001. Actual 
weekly average for 1904,14,918. Actual weekly 
average for 1905,15,090 copies, 
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The People’s Home Jourral. 544.541 monthly. 
Good Literature, 4.667 monthly, average cir- 
culations for 195—all to paid-in-advance sub- 
seribers. F. M. Lupton. pubiisher. 


The Tea and Coffee Trace Journal. Average 
erreulation Jor year ending Sept., 196, 6.481; 
September. 1906. issue. 6.998. 


Theatre Magazi ne,monthly. Drama and music. 
Actual average for 1905, 58,088, 


The World. Actual aver. for 1905, Morn,. 205.- 
490. E:euiny. 571.706, Sunday, 411. O74. 


Rochester, Case and Comment, mo., Law. 
Av. for year 15.30.0000, Guaranteed 20.000. 


Seneneetaay. Gazette. daily. A. N. Liecry. 
Actual averave for 1904, 12.574; 1905, 1.058. 








Syracuse, Post-Standard. Dy. cir. last 3 mos 
$0.50 copies. The home newspaper of Syracuse 
and the vest medium for legitimate advertisers. 


Utica. National Blectrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1905, 2.645 


Utiea. Press. er Otto a. Meyer. publisher. 
Average for 1905. 14.25%. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Coneord. Twice a-Week Times. Actual aver- 
age for 1905, 2,26. 
Raleigh. Biblical Recoruer, weekly. Av. 1903, 
8,872. Ar. 194. 9.756. Av. for 145, 10,206, 


Raleigh, Times. “North Carolina's foremost 
afternoon paper. Actual daily average Jan. ist 
to Oct. ist, 1906, 6,551; weekly, 8,200. 


Raleigh. News and Observer, N. C.’s great- 
est daily. Sworn average 1905, 10.202, more 
than double that of any other Ruieigh daily, 40% 
greater than that of any other daily in the State. 


Winston-Salem leads all N.C. towns in manu 


facturing ‘the T'win-City Daily Sentinel leads all 
Winston-Salem papers in circulation and advg. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Grand Forka, Herald. Tren Ang. 1906 
8.019. North Dakota’s Biggest Daily. LaCoste 
& Maxwell, 140 Nassau &St., N. Y. Representatives. 








Grand Forka, Normanden. Av. yr. ’05,7,201. 
Aver. Jor Jan., Feb., Mar. and Apr, 1906, 7,795. 


OHIO. 
Ashtabula. Amerikan Sanomat. 
Actual average for 1905. 10.766, 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
daily average 1905, 77.899 (2h): Sunday. 74.960 
(sh); Nov., 1906, 75,662 dazly; Sun., 37,216, 

Joshocton, Age, Du:ly ar. ist 6 mos. '06,3.101; 
in city 10.000; factory pay-rolis $150,000 monthly 


Dayton. Religious Telescope, weekly. 20c 
agate line. Average circulation 1905, 20.096. 


Finnish, 


Springfield. Farm and Fireside, over }4 cen- 
tury leading Nat. agriv ult’l paper. Cir. 415.000, 

Springfeld. Womans Home Companion. 
June, 1906, circulation, 565,000; 115. ieee 
guarantee. Executive offices, N.Y. Ci 








Youngstown. Vindicator D'y ar, ‘05, 12.910: 
Sy. 10,178: LaCoste «¢ Marwell. N Y. «& Chicago, 


Zaneaville. ‘times-Recorder. Ar.’05,10,564, 
Guaranteed. Leads all cthers combined by 50%. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Oklahoma City. The Oklahoman. 1905 aver. 
11,161; Nov., 196,16,257. E. Katz. Agent, N.Y. 


OREGON. 
Portland. Evening Telegram. Largest exclu 
sive circulation of any newspaper in Oregon. 


Sune. Journal. Daily and Sunday 

ctual arerage Jor first 6 months of 
jon. |, 25.406. Average for Nuvemoe, 
26 61. 








Portland, Pacific Northwest, mo. 1905 arerage 
18,588. Leading farm paper in State. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Erie. Times, daily. Arer. for 1905, 15.248, 
November, 1906, 17.586. E. Katz. Sp. Ag., N.Y. 


PRINTERS’ 








INK. 


Warriaburg. Telegraph. Sworn ar , Oct , 18. 
926. Largest paid circulat’n in H’b'g, or no pay. 


“dn 
Philadelphia 
nearly 
everybody 
reads 

The Bulletin.’ 


NET PAID AVERAGE FOR NOVEMBER, 


228,6 i 5 copies a day 


THE BULLETIN'’s circulation ficures are net; all 
damaged, unsold, free and returned copies have 
been omitted. 

WILLIAM L. MCLEAN, Publisber. 


Philadeiphia, Contectioners’ Journal. mo. 
Av. 1904, 3.004; 1905, 5.470 (OO) 


Philadelphia. German Daily Gazette. aver. 
circulation, 1905,daily 51.50%; Sunday, 44.460, 
sworn statement, Circulation books open. 


Philadeipntia., Fart Journai, 
montaly. Wilmer Atkinson Com- 
pany, oe shers. Average for 
195, 563.266. Printers’ Ink QAUar 
awa rded “the seventh Sugar Bowl A 
to Farm Journal for the reason TEEO 
that *‘that PERE: among ail those 
“publisned in the United States, 

“has oeen pronounced the one 

“tnat best serves its purpose as 

“au educator and counseior 

“ror tne agricultural popula- 

“tion, and as an effective and 

“economical medium for com- 

“municattng with them 

“through its aavertising cotumns.” “Unlike any 

paper.” 





Philadelphia. The Press is 

Philadelphia’s Great Home News- 

A paper. Besides the Guarantee 
(ata Star, it hasthe Gold Marks and is 
onthe Roll of Honor—the three 

TEED most desirable distinetions for 
any newspaper. Sworn daily av- 

rage for — six months 1906, 

103,419; Sunday 1 average, 148,949, 


Philadelphia. The Mere hants’ Guide, pub- 
lished weekly. ‘*The paper that gets results.” 


Philadelphia, West Phila. Bulletin, weekly. 
Circulation 5.000, James L, Waldin, publisher. 


Pittsburg, The apes Presbyterian. Weekly 
circulation 1905, 21.% 


Went Cheater. Local News, 

daily. sa: H. Hodgson. 4:erayefor 

1905, 15.297. In its 34th year. 

Gva4 Independent. Has Chester County 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 

re to to home news. henve is a home 
paper. Chester County ts second 

tn the State m agricultural wealth. 


Williamaport, Grit. America’ 4 Greatesi 
Weekly. Average 905,226,718. Smith & Thomy- 
son, Keps., New Yori ‘and Chicago. 


York. Dispatch and er oo fverane : f 
months ending April, 1906, 16.2 
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CAUGHT! 


“The Memphis Mews-Scimitar has considerably more 
circulation in Memphis than 7%e Commercial Apfeal. 
THIS ISGUARANTEED INTHE CONTRACT.” 
—From an advertisement in one of the trade pub- 
lications. 

Here is the chance for some foreign advertisers to 
get a rate rebate and for the first one to earn $100 
reward. 

The circulation of both Memphis daily papers were 
examined last week by an expert auditor. 

The Commercial Appeal has printed a fac-simile 
report of the auditor’s findings day after day. 

The News-Scimitar has NOT. 

Now, $100 reward is offered the first foreign ad- 
vertiser who securesa certified fac-simile of the 
auditor’s report of the NVezws-Scimitar circulation (city 
and country in detail), and, if the NVews-Sczmitar does 
not show over 25 per cent LESS circulation in the city 
of Memphis than the Commercial Appeal, the $100 is 
yours. 

The Commercial Appeals original and fac-simile 
report of the audit can be had for the asking, so as to 
make the comparison. 

Ask to see the audit report on both papers—and 
try for the $100 reward. At any rate you stand to 
earn a rebate on your rate. 

Every day Zhe Commercial Appeal delivers into 
Memphis homes 50 per cent more papers than any 
other Memphis newspaper. 

Every Sunday 7he Commercial Appeal circulates 
more than twice as many papers as any other Memphis 
paper prints. 

Every Sunday 7he Commercial Appeal circulates 
in Memphis alone, a grand total equal to the combined 
Memphis city circulation and 55 per cent of the out- 
side circulation of any other Memphis paper. 

The Commercial Appeals net paid circulation 39,659 
daily; 60,043 Sunday; 87,275 weekly. 


SMITH & THOMPSON, 


Foreign Advertising Representatives THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL, 
Potter Building, NEW YORK. Tribune Building, CHICAGO. 




















£0 
RHODE ISLAND. 


Pawtueket. Evening Times. Aver. cfrculation 
Sour months ending April 30, 06, 17.302 (sworn). 


Providence, Daily Journal, 17.6238 «@O0), 
Sunday, 20.888 \OO). Evening Bulletin&8?. 788 
averaye 1905. Providence Journal Co.. pubs. 

Providence, Real Estate Register; finance, 
yo etc.; 2.528; sub’s pay 244% of total city tax. 

Wea ag San. Geo. H. Utter, pub. Aver. 1905, 
4.467. Largest circulation in Southern R. 1. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Ohurieston, *vening Post. Actual =. aver- 
age for 195,4.805. August, 1906. 4.65) 





Coiumbia, State, Actual aver- 
aye Jor 1905, @aily 9.587 copies; 





GUAR semi-weekly, 2,625; Sunday, 1905, 
AN 11.072, sActuai average first eight 
4A months 1906, daily 11,005 (@@) 
Sunday 11.978 (@0). 
TENNESSEE. °- 
Knoxville Journai and Trib- 
une. Daily average year ending 
December 31, 1905 3. OLS. Weekly 
GUAR arerage 1904, 14,513 
AN One of only three papers in 
TEED the South. and only paper in 


Tennessee awarded the Guarantee 
Star. The leader in news, circula- 
tion, influence und advertising patronage. 


Knoxville. Sentinel. Ar, ‘st 6mos.’06.11, 108, 
Carries more advertising in six days than does 
contemporary in seven. Write for information. 


Memphis. Commercial agent. daily, Sunday, 
weekly. Average 1906, daily 88.915. Sunday 
55.887. weeily, 80.5385. Smith & Thompson, 
Representatires N. Y. & Chicago. 


Memphis. Times, Sunday Circulation year 
ending February, 1906, 2.110. 

Nashville. Banner, daily. Aver. for year 1903, 
ett23 Sor 194, 2.7053 for 1905, 80,227. 
TEXAS. 

Beaumont, Texas, Enterprise. Arerage 1905, 
5,487; present output over 10,000 guaranteed, 


‘El Paso. Herald. v. Nov. 06, 6,758; M 
chants’ canvass showed HERALD in 80% ‘of ol 
Paso homes. J.P. 3mart, agt., N. Y 


‘VERMONT. 


Burre. Times, daily. F. E. Langley. " Sicebaaiaae 
8.527, for last six months, 1906, 4.068. 

Burlington, Free Press. Daily av. '05, 6.558, 
Sor Sept.,8.446. Largest vity and State circula- 
tion, Examined by Association of American 
Advertisers, 


Montpelier, Argus. Actual daily average 
1905, 3.242, 


Rutland. om. Average 1904, 8,527. <Av- 
erage 1905, 4.286 


Albana, Messenger. daily. Actual average 
Py 1905, 3,051. Jan, 1206 to Sept., 1906, 8.318. 
VIRGINIA. 


Danviile, The Bee. Av. 1905. 2.846. November, 
1906, 2,471. Largest cir’n. Only eve’g puper. 


Richmond, News Leader. Sworn dy. av. 1905, 


29.543. Largest in Virginias and Carolinas. 
WASHINGTON. 

Seattle, Post-Intelligencer (QO). 

Average for Nov., 1906, net—Sun- 

day, %8.000; Daily, 28.958; 

Atala week day. 27.562, Only m’n'g 
AN per in Seattle; only guaranteed 
TEED Bold d Mark circulation in Wash- 


ington. L PAID, of superior 
value and greatest BUYING POWER. 


Taeoma. Ledger. Average first six months 
1906, daily, 15.878; Sunday 21,111: wy. 9.642. 

Tacoma, News. arenes tirst four months 
1906, 16,212; Saturday, 17,687, 
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WEST VIRGINIA. 


Parkersburg. Sentinel. gaily. R. E. Hornor, 
pub. Average sor 15, 2.442 
Ronceverte, W. Va. a. News, -ws, wy. Wm. B. Blake 
@&Son, pubs. Average jirst 7 i 1908, 2,182. 
WISCONSIN. 
Janeaville. Gazette. d’ly and s.-w'y. Cire'n— 


average 1905, daily 8,149; semi-weekly 3,059, 





Madison, State Journal, dy. Circulation aver- 
age /905,3,452. Onlyaster noon paper. 


Milwaukee. Evening Wise onsin, d’y, Av. 1905, 
26. vease November, 1906, 29.805 ( (©). 


Milwaukee. ~~ one ets ev’g. 
Arerage 1905. 40.512: Nov., 1966, 
45.468. The pard daily circu- 
lation of The Milwaukee Journal 
is double that of any other even- 
ing and more than is the paid 
circulation of any Milwaukee 
Sunday newspaper. 


UA 
ig) 
TEED 


Oshkosh, Northwestern. dany. te el 
1905, 7.658. One year to Au to Aug. 1.1906, 37.904 


T WISCONSIN 
A 












GRICULTORIST. 


Racine. Wis.. Eat. 1877, zz: 
Actual aver. for 1905, 41 

First five months, 1906. a2. re 
Has « larger circulation in Wis. 
consin than any other paper. Adv- 
$2.80 an inch. N. Y. Office. Temple 
Court. W. C. Richarason, Mgr. 


Sheboygan, Daily Journal. Arerage 1905, 
1,610. Only paper with telegraphic service. 


WYOMING. 


Oheyenne, Tribune. Actual dailu average pace 
for 1905, 4,511; first six months, 1906, 5,07 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Vancouver. Province. daily, Arerage for 
1905, &, 687: Nor.. 1906,10.959. H. DeClerque, 
U.S. Repr., Chicago and New York. 


Victoria. Colonist, 
Co. Aver. for 1904. ‘ 
U.S, RKep., H. C. Fish 


mur Colonist P.& P. 
>6 (3k); for 1905, 4.808, 
r, New York. 


MANITOBA CAN. 


Winnipeg. Telegram. 
21,869. Weekly average, 16,500, 


Winnipeg. Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1905, daily, 80.048: daily Nov., 1906, 
36.022; wy. av. for mo. of Nov., 22.900. 








Daily average October, 
Flat rate. 


Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten, Canada’s Ger- 
man Family and Agricultural Weekly. Reaches 

al) the German-speaking population of 200,000— 
its exclusive field. Aver. fi ? 
1906, 15,8173 aver, last six months, 15,898- 


NOVA SCOTIA, CAN. 

Walifax, Herald (© ©) and Evening 
Circulation, 1905,15,558. Flat rate. 
ONTARIO, CAN. 


Canadian Implement and Vebicle 
Average Jor 15, 6.088. 


Mail. 


Toronto. 
Trade, monthly 





Toronto, The News. Sworn arerage daily 
circulation for six months ending June 30. 1906, 


88.408. Advertising rate séc. per inch. Flat. 
QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal. La Presse. La Presse Pub. Co 


Lta., publishers. Actual average 1904, daily 
80,259 ; 1905, 96,771; weekly. 48,207. 





Montreal. Star. dv. yA Graham &Co. A?’. 
for 1904. 6.795. wy. 125,240, Av. for 1905, 
dy. 58, 3253 wy. 126,807, 
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(o ©) GOLD MARK PAPERS @0} 





Out of a grand total of 23,461 publicatione listed in the 1906 issue of Rowell’s American Newspa- 
per Directory, one hundred and fourteen are distinguished from all the others by the so-called gold 


marks (QO). 





WASHINGTON, D. c. 
THE EVENING AND SUNDAY STAR (QO). 
Reaches 90¢ of the Washington homes. 


GEORGIA. 
ATLANTA CONSTITUTION. Aver. 1905, Daily 
85,590(OO0), Sunday 4%,731, Wy,'04, 107.925. 
AUGUSTA CHRONICLE (O©). Only morning 
paper; 1905 average 6,043, 


ILLINOIS, 
GRAIN DEALERS’ JOURNAL (QO), Chicago, 
prints more cias’fi'd ads than all others inits line. 
THE INLAND PRINTER, C nicago, 0 ©). Act- 
ual average circulation for 1905, 15,866 


BAKERS’ HELPER @ ©), ¢ ©), Chicago, only “Gold 
Mark” baking journal Oldest, largest. best 
known. Subscribers in every State and Territory 

TRIBUNE (© ©). Only paper in Chicago re- 
ceiving this mark, because TRIBUNE ads bring 
satisfactory results. 


KENTUCKY. 

LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL (© ©). 

Best paper incity ; read by best people. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston, Am. Wool and Cotton Reporter. Rec- 
ognized organ of the cotton and woolen indus- 
tries of America (OO). 

BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT (@©). estab- 
lished 1830. The only gold mark daily im Boston, 

TEXTILE WORLD RECORD (60), Boston, is 

uoted at home and abroad as tre stanaard 
merican textile journal. 

WORCESTER L’OPINION PUBLIQUE (© ©) is 
the leading French daily of New England. 

MINNESOTA, 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(©O) Minneapolis, Minn ; $3 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark” milling journal (OO). 


NEW YORK. 
BROOKLYN EAGLE (©©) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn 
NEW YORK TIMES (0). lan - high class 
circulation. Daily city sales over 100. 


THE POST EXPRESS (©©). Rochester, N.Y. 
Best advertusing medium tn this section. 


ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL (@©). First in 
its class in circulation, infiuence and prestige. 


ENGINEERING NEWS( ).—The leading pa- 
per in the engineering world.—Herald, Syracuse 


VOGUE (@©). the. indispensable weekly, aver- 
ages more advertising than other publications, 


ELECTRICAL REVIEW (© ©) covers the field 
Read and studied vy ah Ag Oldest, ablest 
electrical weekly. 


HARDWARE DEALEKS’ MAGAZINE, 
Tn 1905, average issue, 19,020 (@@). 
D. T. MALLETT, Pub., 253 Kroadway, N, Y¥. 











STREET RAILWAY JOURNAL (©0). The 
standard authority the world over on street and 
interurban railroading. Average weekly circu- 
lation during 1905 was 8,160 copies. 


NEW YORK HERALD (©©). Whoever men- 
tions America’s leading newspapers mentions 
the New York HERALD first. 


CENTURY MAGAZINE (© ©). There area few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


NEW YORK eae (© ©). daily and Sun- 
day. Established 1 conservative, clean 
ang up-to-date po whose readers repre- 
sent inteilect and purchasing power toa high- 
grade advertiser 


ELECTRICAL WORLD (@@). Established 1874. 
The great international weekly. Circulation 
audited, verified and certified by the Association 
of American Advertisers, Average weekly cir- 
cuiation first six months of 1906 was 18,865. 

Olle. 

CINCINNATI ENQUIRER (©©). Great—influ- 
ential—of world-wide fame. Best aavertising 
medium in prosperous Middle West. Rates and 
information supplied by Beckwith, N.Y.-Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
CARRIAGE MONTHLY (© ©), Phila. Technical 
journai;40 years; leading vehicle magazine. 


THE PRESS (©©) is Philadelphia's Great 
Home Newspaper. tt 1s on tne Roll of Honor and 
has the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three mee (eas distinctions for any news- 
parer Sworn daily average first six months 
1906, 103, 419; snnday average 1906, 148,949. 


THE PITTSBURG 
©o DISPATCH @o 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich. pro- 
ductive. Pittsburg field. (nly two-cent 
morning paper assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers zaargest home 
delivered circwation in Greater Pittsburg. 

















RHIUDE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE JOURNAL (QO), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


tHE STATE (QO), Columbia, 8. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in south Carolina. 


TENNESSEE. 
THE TRADESMAN I 8 Chattanooga, Tennes- 
see semi-monthly. ‘lhe South’s authoritative 
industria] trade journal. 





« VIRGINIA. 
THE NORFOLK LANDMARK (@©) is the 
home paper of Norfolk, Va. That speaks volumes. 
WASHINGTON. 
THE POST INTELLIGENCER (90). Only 
morning paper in Seattle. Oldest i tate. 
paper read and respected by all - ooh lly 


WISCONSIN. 

THE MILWAUKEE EVENING WISCONSIN 
(OO). the only gold mark daily in Wisconsin. 
Leas than one thousand of its readers take any 
other Milwaukee afternoon newspaper. 





CANADA. 


THE HALIFAX HERALD (© boas the EVEN- 
ING MAIL, Circulation 15,558, rate. 
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THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


A Large Volume of Want Business is a Popuiar Vote for the 
Newspz2per in Which It Appears. 








Advertisements under this 


heading are only desired from 


papers of the requisite grade and class. 





OCOULOKADSO, 
‘(°HE Denver Post, Sunday edition. December 
9, 1906, contained 5,091 different classified ads, 
a total of 1114-10 columns. The PosT is the 
Want medium ot the Rocky Mountain region. 
The rate for Wantadveriising in the Post is dc. 
per line eacb insertion, seven words to the line. 


CONNECTICCT. 
N ERIDEN, Conn.. MORNING RECORD; old es 
i tablished tamily newspaper; covers field 
60,000 high-class pop.; leading Want Ad paper. 
Classitiea rate, cent a word; 7 times,5 centsa 
word, Agents Wanted, half a cent a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Part a and Sunpay STAR. Washington, 
© ©). carries DOUBLE the number of 
WANT ADs A any other paper Rate lc. a word, 





GEORGIA, 
LASSIFIED advertisements in the PREss, of 
Savannah, Gia., cost one cent a word—three 
srtions for price of two—six insertions for 
price of three. 







ILLINOIS. 


HE Champaign NEws is the leading Want ad 
medium orf Central Eastern llinois. 


f (aise TRIBUNE publishes more classified ad- 
vertising than any other Chicago newspaper 





CONT EARLY everybody who reads the Eng- 
lish language in. around or about Chi- 
cago, reads the DAILY NEWS,” says the Post-office 
Reriew. and that’s why the DaILY NeEws is Chi- 
cago's “want ad” directory. 


INDIANA. 
‘q\HE Indianapolis NEWs during the year 1905 
printed 96.982 more classified advertise- 
ments than al: other dailies or Indianapolis 
combined. printing a total of 296.941 separate 
paid Want ads during that time 





9] 2% COLUMNS-- 232,635 LINES—of Want 

2 Advertising GAINED bythe Inpran- 
AP°LIS STAR during the last six and a half 
months. A record breaker in Newspaperdom, 
Possible because the STAR exceeds any paper in 
Indiana by over 13,000 circulation, and is read by 
more than 400,000 peopte daily. Rates, 6c. per line. 


if Sees: E HAUTE TRIBUNE. Goes into 82 per 
cent of the homes of Terre Haute. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
RDMOREITE, Ardmore, Ind.Ter. Sworn cir- 
culation second in State. Popular rates. 
IOWA. 
{ (= Des Moines REGISTER AND LEADER; onl 
morning paper; ca *s more ‘‘want’’ ad- 
vertising than any other !owa newspaper. One 
cent a word. 








'[°HE Des Moines CapImraL guarantees the lar- 

gest city and the largest total circulation 
in lowa. The Want columns give splendid re- 
turns always. ‘I'he rate is 1 cent a word; by the 
month $1 per line. It is published six evenings 
a week; Saturday the big day. 





KANSAS. 
ATERAL TO REASON, Girard, Kan; over 
300,000 weekly guaranteed; 10 cents a word. 


f Ree Topeka CAPITAL during past ten months 

printed 72,395 paid “Wants,” 10.637 more than 
all other Topeka daily papers combined: 5c. line. 
Only Sunday paper. Largest circulation 


MAINE. 
Hi EVENING EXPRESS carries more Want ads 
than all other Portiand dailies comoined, 


MARYLAND. 
Cat Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is ine 
recognized Want Ad medium ot Baltimore 


MARSACHUSET YTS, 
M\HE Boston /VENING TRANSCRIPT is the lead- 
ing educational medium in New England. 
It prints more advertisements of schools and in- 
structors than all other Boston dailies combined. 


9 30) WORDS 5 days, for 25 cents. 

DaILy ENTERPRISE, Brock- 

GUA ton, Mass., carries solid page 

ELD Want ads. Circulation exceeds 
10,000. Try this paper. 


f lpi BOSTON GLOBE, daily and Sunday, for 

the firs months of 1906, printed a total 
of 224.269 ¢ ified ads. There 
deals or discounts. There a gain of 6,804 
over the first six months of 1905, and was 96.385 
more than any other Boston paper carried for 
first six months of 1906 


MIN NI ESOTA, 
HE MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE is the recognized 
Want ad medium of Minneapolis. 


{es Minneapolis Daily and Sunday JoURNAL 

carries more classified hee “hl than any 
other Minneapolis newspa No free Wants 
and no Clairvoyant nor ob. Meaianable medical 
advertisements printed. Classified Wants printed 
in ae 131,726 lines. Individual advertise- 
ments, 20, 















A 


sre no trades, 
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JTROLATOIN 

OIRO LATIN Spin MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE is 
the oldest Minneapolis daily 
and has over 100,000 sub-cribers 
It publishes over 80 columns of 
GUAA Want advertisements every week 
at ful) price (average of two 
re bo pages a day); no free ads; price 
covers both morning and even- 
by Am. News- ing issues. Rate, 10 cents per 

pauper Di'tory line, Daily or Suntay. 


MISSOUK I. 
HE Joplin GnLospe carries more Want ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gzives results. One centa 
word. Minimum. lic. 

f pete Kansas City JouRN Circulation, 275,000; 
205,000 Weekly—display and ciassided, 40 
cents a line, flat; 70,000 Daily and Sunday—dis 
play, 1%c.; classified, 7c. Combination Weekly 
and Sunday—dispiay, 48¢. Literature on request 


MONTANA. 


Ts K Anaconda STANDARD is Montana’s great 
* Want-Ad” medium; ic.a word. Average 
circulation (1905), 11,144; Sunday, 13,888 


NEBRASKA. 
INCOLN JOURNAL AND NEWS Daily aver- 
4 aye 1905, 27,092, guaranteed. Cent a word 


NEW JERSEY. 
7 HE NEWARK EVENING NEws is the recognized 
Want-ad Medium of New Jersey. 


EWARK, N. J, FR¥IE ZEITUNG (Daily and 
4 Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans, One cent per word ; 8 cents per month. 
NEW YORK. 
pur FAGLE has no rivals in Brooklyn's 
elas-ifi.d bu iness. 


























ee 
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1P\ELE Post-EXPRESS is the best afternoon Want 
ad-meuium ip Kochester. 


LBANY EVENING JOURNAL, astern N. Y.’s 
best paper tor Wants and classified ads. 


AILY ARGUS. Mount Vernon. N, Y. Great- 
est Want ad medium in Westcbester County. 


EWBURGH DAILY Y? NE ws. recognized leader 
i in prosperous Hudson Valiey. Cireviation, 
, 
UFFALO NEWS with over 95,000 circulation, 
isthe only Want Medium in "Butfalo and the 
strongest Want Medium in the State, outside of 
New York City. 


Tee TimEs-UNION, of Albany, New York. Bet- 

ter medium for wants and other peggpns | 
matter than any other paper in corey br 
guarantees a circulation greater than al oaber 
daily papers in that City. 


Lage at INK, published weekly, ‘he rec- 

ognized and leading \\antad medium for 
want ad meaiums. mail order articles, aavertis- 
ing noveities, printing, typewritten circulars, 
rubber stamps, office devices. adwriting, half 
tone making, and practicaliy anything whicn 
interests and appeais to advertisers and ousi- 
ness men. Classified aavertisements. 20 cents 
a line per tssue flat : six words toa line, Sample 
copies, ten cents. 


eee: DAILY STANDARD. Guaran- 
teed daily average 190, 7,000. Cent aword. 








OMLLO, 
OUNGSTOWN VinpicaTor—Leading “Want 
medium, lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA. 
HE OKLAHOMAN, Okla. City, 16.287. Publishes 
more Wants than any four Vkla.competitors. 


OREGON. 
| Baek ¢{TLAND JOUKNAL, Daily and Sun- 
day, leads in ** Want ads.” as wellas in 
circulation, in Portland and in Oregon. 
One cent a word, -roven circulation 
August, 1906, 25,352. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
st it Chester, Pa.. LIMES carries from two to 


five times more classified ads than any 
Otherpaper. Gre atest eire ‘ulation. 


PR OO POT 


Why Don’t You Put it in 
The Philadelphia **Bulletin ?”’ 
Want Ads in THE BULLETIN bring 
prompt returns, because “in Philadelphia 
nearly everybody reads THE BULLETIN 
Net paid average circulation for Nov., 1906: 


228,615 copies per day. 


' 
; (See Roll of Honor column.) 
PAP F' 


RHODE ISLAND. 
é tne EVENING BULLETIN—By far the largest cir 
culation and the best Want medium in R. I. 





SOUTH CAROLINA... 
Dara NEWS AND COURIER (OO), Charleston, 
’. Great Southern Want ad medium; Ie. 
a word; minimum rate 26c. 


fPuUE Columbia STATE (OO) carries 
more Want ads than any other 
South Carolina newspaper. 


CANADA. 

MN AE Dairy TELHGRAPH, St. John, N. B., is the 
want ad 1iedium ot the maritime provinces. 
Largest circulation and most up to-date paver of 
Eastern Canada. Want ads ove cent a word. 

Minimum charge 25 cents. 
A PRESSE, Montreal. Largest daily circula- 
tion in Cangca without exception. (Daily 
95,825. Saturdays 113,892—sworn to.) Carries more 
wantadsthan any French newspaper in the world 


fee Montreal DAILY STAR carries more Want 

advertisements than ail other Montreal 
dailies combinea. The FAMILY HERALD AND 
WEEKLY STAR carries more Want advertisements 
than apy other weekly paper in Canada. 


TH Winnipeg FREE PRESS carries more 
Want” advertisements than any other 
daily paper in Canada and more advertisements 
of this nuture tuan are contained inal) the otber 
daily papers published in Western Canada 
combine Moreover, the FREK PRESS Carries a 
larger vulume of general advertising than any 
other daily paper in the Dominion. 
ae 

A CLEVER WINDOW FAKE. 

The professional poser who stands 
motionless in a show window for half 
an hour at a time, simulating a wax 
dummy, always attracts a crowd— 
though perhaps few in the crowd could 
tell what he is advertising, and the 
store where such an exhibition is going 
on is not necessarily more busy than 
one where it is easier to reach the 
door. During Christmas week there 
was always a crowd before a Broadway 
drug store, where the figure of a man, 
entirely motionless, was seen in_ the 
window. ‘lhe figure’s face was lath- 
ered, and he held a safety razor, as 
though about to shave. But the crowd, 
watching closely, could not so much as 
detect a wink, and many were the 
expressions of wonderment at the im- 
mobility of the figure. After watching 
for five minutes, people would go on, 
giving place to someone else. Thus 
they did not learn what might have 
nf learned by coming around at mid- 
night. For there, in the dark window, 
was the figure, still about to shave. It 
was a real wax dummy, made to simu- 
late the professional window poser. 


——- +) 


DOCTORS AND ADVERTISING. 

The New Orleans Picayune has just 
passed through a novel libel suit. It 
praised a_ local physician very highly, 
and he took out action for damages on 
the ground that the- paper had made it 
seem as though he had been advertis- 
ing himself. One court threw out the 
case; another has awarded damages to 
the doctor. In Ontario, Canada, the 
medical council has deprived a doctor 
of his right to practice because he ad- 
vertised a cure for lagrippe. Reports 
state that in a New England district 
the doctors once withdrew their cards 
from the press and that the editors by 
means of retaliation inserted thereafter 
with each death notice the name of the 
attending physician.—Publishers’' Com- 
mercial Union, 


Sa 


It was a lecture delivered by a 
learned purveyor of liver pills, and 
illustrated by diagrams of the frame 
of man. “That,” he explained, point- 
ing out a totally different spot, ‘“‘is 
where a man’s liver is.”” “Excuse me,” 
observed the man in spectacles, “but I 
am a surgeon, and that’s not where 


the liver is.” “Never you mind where 
his liver is,” retorted the lecturer. “If 


it was in his big toe, or his left ear, 
my pills would reach it and shake it 
for him.”—Hosicttcr’s Almanac. 
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Printers’ Inx. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Publishers. 


t= Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
price, two dollars a year, one dollar for six 
months. Un receipt of tive dollars four paid 
subscriptions, sent in at one time, will be put 
down tor one year each and a larger number 
at the sume rate. Five cents a copy. Three 
doliars a hundred. being printed from stereo- 
type plates, itis always possible to supply back 
numvers, it wanted in lots of 500 or more, but in 
all such eases the charge will be five dollars a 
hundred. 


ADVERTISING RATES 

Advertisements 20 ccuts a line, pear] measure, 
15 lines to the inch ($3); 200 lines to the page ($40). 

For specified position seiected by the adver- 
tisers, if granted, douvle price is demanded. 

On time contracts the last copy is repeated 
when new copy faiis to come to hand one week 
in advance of day ot publication. 

Contracts by the month, quarter or year, may 
be discontinued at the pleasure of the advertiser, 
and space used paid for pro rata. 

Two lines smallest advertisement taken. Six 
words make a line. 

Everything appearing as reading matter is in- 
serted free. — 

All advertisements must be handed in one 
week in advance. 


OFFICE: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
Ye‘ephone 4779 Beekman. 
London Agent, F. W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill,E.C 








‘New York, Dec. 26, 1906. 





THE time to stop advertising is 
when you stop doing business. 





A SINGLE fact, well presented, 
will frequently deplete the store 
shelves. 





ALLURING promises that are not, 
and cannot be, fulfilled will “de- 
nat-uralize” the best advertising. 





A VOLUME of words does not 
add to advertising effect, unless 
they are filled with force and 
purpose. 








A coop advertisement often re- 
verberates. The one who read it 
last September may come _ into 
your store to-day. 





SoME item of current news 
neatly touched, or logically applic- 
able, may give point and freshness 
to your advertisement. 





Do not “whistle up a chimney” 
if you wish to be heard. Do not 
speak through a medium which 
does not reach your particular 
audience. 


AFTER all that we have all said, 
and said well, length in an adver- 
tisement has value when every 
word and sentence means some- 
thing that should be said. 

Many of “Josh Billing’s” force- 
ful sayings are excellent business 
maxims. For business epistles and 
stories, take this: “I don’t kare 
how mutch a man sez, if he'll only 
say it in a few words.” 





ONE of ‘‘Josh Billing’s’’ eulogies 
—that on the postage stamp—na»> 
both a business and an advertis- 
ing moral. “My son,” he says, 
“konsider the postage stamp. It 
has one vertue. It sticks to some- 
thing untill it gets there.” 





A novel ex- 
Real Estate position is sched- 
Show. uled for next 
May at the Grand Central Palace, 
New York City. An association 
of Long Island real estate men is 
to organize a “home builders’ ” 
show. It will last two weeks, and 
be broad enough to embrace ex- 
hibits by all persons, firms, anc 
corporations engaged in the de- 
velopment of Long Island resi- 
dence properties. This Home 
Builders’ Exposition will intro- 
duce to the people of overcrowded 
Manhattan the advantages of de- 
tached homes amid beautiful and 
healthful surroundings. Among 
the exhibits contemplated will be 
a reproduction of Long Island by 
means of a landscape or contour 
map 150 feet long. It will show 
all of the tunnels, bridge connec- 
tions with Manhattan, lines of 
transportation existing and pro- 
posed, as well as the locations of 
the towns and villages. The map 
will show the waterways and 
shores of the adjacent mainland. 
The proposed Long Island Boule- 
vard, which is to run the entire 
length of the island, with the 
Vanderbilt motor parkway, which 
will be completed by October next: 
the various residential and sub- 
urban home tracts, with miniature 
models of all sorts of houses, and 
miniature railways and _ trolley 
lines to show the contemplated de- 
velopments of the island, 





— 














— 
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THE Baltimore News announces 
an advance in rate effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1907. The average number 
of copies printed by the News in 
November was 72,737 daily. 





THE Chicago. Space Club has 
elected the following officers for 
the ensuing year: President, 
Lester A. Greene, Mining and 
Scientific Press; vice-president, 
Edward H. Baumgartner, Con- 
struction News; secretary, Thomas 
M. McGill; treasurer, John N. 
Reynolds, Railway Age. 








An examination 
In ; ns ; 
of Chicago  pa- 
Chicago. pers shows that 
the Zyribune’s book advertising 
exceeds in volume that of any 
other paper. Moreover all the 
book advertising in the Tribune is 
paid for at regular rates. No 
trade deal is countenanced. 


STARKE SERVICE. 


Rocky Mount, Va., Dec. 14, 1906. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

Will you kindly reply on_ inclosed 
postal if the ‘Starke , Advertising 
Agency, 10 Temple Court,” are still in 
business. They will not answer letters 
or pay biils. Their clients—the Hamar 
Paint Co., of St. Louis—paid for the 
advertising (to Starke), but we out- 
siders can get no replies. 

Respectfully, 
. W. Rossins, 
Publisher Franklin Chronicle. 


The Starke Advertising Agen- 
cy has disbanded and the em- 
ployees are looking for jobs else- 
where, 








Edward H. Bai- 
Slim. ley, of Johns- 
town, Pa., has 
been at considerable pains to 
write, copyright and publish a 
pamphlet the object of which is 
to demonstrate that only morning 
newspapers are read. Evening 
‘papers; says Mr. Bailey, reach 
people who are busy getting sup- 
per, dining out, going to theaters, 
taking a promenade, etc., and are 
therefore, not looked at. Mr. 
Bailey has evidently worked hard 
at his arguments, but they all rest 
on his assumption of what people 
do with newspapers after they 
- them. Nobody really knows 
that. 


A NoveEL folder comes from the 
Theatre Magazine, New York. 
With a view to demonstrating 
that theater-goers are liberal 
spenders, this monthly secured 
statements of receipts for four 
weeks at the Majestic The- 
ater, Boston, showing that an av- 
erage of $18,000 a week was 
spent by the public to see one 
play. 





AN interesting monthly periodi- 
cal, the Triangle Caller, is sent 
out to retail haberdashers by Van 
Zandt, Jacobs & Co.,_ collar 
manufacturers, Troy, N. Y. This 
little paper seems to go further 
along a special line than any the 
Little Schoolmaster has ever seen, 
though surely its idea is simple 
enough. It offers prizes for win- 
dow displays of Triangle collars, 
gives display and selling sugges- 
tions, reproduces good haberdash- 
ery ads from newspapers, offers 
prizes for the best retailers’ ads 
in which the company’s goods are 
mentioned, and answers questions 
through a special department. 





On a Price Circulation is not 
: the only element 
Basis. of value. In fix- 
ing the value of advertising space 
in any particular journal, the first 
question to be considered is the 
number of copies issued; next, 
the character or quality of the 
circulation. Expensive papers are 
naturally likely to be retained and 
prized by the family, while cheap 
papers may be thrown around by 
the hundreds. 

In a recent issue of PRINTERS’ 
INK mention was made of an in- 
teresting comparison of value of 
religious publications made by the 
Christian Work and Evangelist. 
But few religious papers are pub- 
lished which have so high a sub- 
scription rate as that of the 
Christian Work, and these few al- 

most necessarily give advertisers 
better service than those selling at 
a lower price. Such papers as 
the Congregationalist, Christian 
Advocate, Churchman and Chris- 
tian Work have a genuine value 
and must receive consideration at 
an advertiser’s hands. 
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THE Sioux City News is the 
latest addition to the Clover Leaf 
newspapers. Hal Fink, the busi- 
ness manager, writes that yearly 
contracts have been closed with 
three department stores and nearly 
all of the representative adver- 
tisers of the city. 





At the December dinner of the 
New York Advertising League, 
held at the Aldine Club last week, 
addresses were made by Freder- 
ick Phillips, vice-president of the 
Banking Publicity Association, 
and James Rodgers, advertising 
manager of Harper’s Magazine. 





Sir JoHN Lonc, an eminent 
[English publisher, died December 
13 at Monterey, Cal., aged sev- 
enty-eight. He revived the Dun- 
dee Advertiser when it was 
broken, converting it from a bi- 
weekly to a prosperous daily, and 
made it one of the earliest penny 
papers in Great Britain. In 1858 
he founded the People’s Journal, 
a popular weekly whose circula- 
tion is said to be in the hundreds 
of thousands. A halfpenny paper, 
the Evening Telegraph, was start- 
ed in 1877 "and Sir John was also 
a book publisher. 


On December 13 
Colonel William 
L. Brown, long 
publisher of the New York Daily 
News, died at Great Barrington, 
Mass., aged sixty-six. Almost 
simultaneously the Daily News, 
though out of Colonel Brown's 
hands for several years, suspend- 
ed publication. Colonel Brown 
was a native of Vermont, and 
purchased an interest in the News 
in 1879, being associated with its 


Die Together. 


founder, Fernando Wood, until it 
was sold, in 1901, to Frank A. 
Munsey. The latter sold it in 
1904 to Thomas C. Quinn, who 
tried in vain to rehabilitate the 
property. The News, never a 
leader among New York dailies, 


was still in early times a profitable 
property, and dated from_ the 
fifties. Its remains are said to 
be mortgaged for $500,000. 
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On Friday, Dec. 14th, the Des 
Moines Capital issued a thirty- 
two page paper. This was a regu- 
lar issue enlarged to thirty-two 
pages to take care of the enor- 
mous holiday advertising. This 
issue contained over 3,200 inches 
of advertising and is much the 
largest issue of the kind ever pub- 
lished in Des Moines. 





Van Zandt, Ja- 
Collar cobs & Co., the 
WarOn. Troy, N. Y.. col- 


lar manufacturers whose adver- 
tising was described in PRINTERS’ 
Ink of November 14, have stirred 
up competitors with their big copy 
in New York dailies. An inter- 
esting collar war is on. Adver- 
tising arguments are not in any 
way made general or doubtful. 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., the largest 
makers of coilars in the world, 
have taken careful making as their 
main talking point, and in a re- 
cent ad said: 

Have you had experience with col- 
lars so poorly made that the button- 
holes tear out and the edges grow 
rough after a very little wearing? Are 
you annoyed by ill-fitting collars a 
shade too large, a fraction too small? 
Do some collars ‘draw’ on one side 
more than on the other and look lop- 
sided no matter what you do? Does 
the laundry shrink your collars until 
they bind your neck and ride over the 
shirt-band. If so, there’s a remedy. 
Buy Arrow collars, the one kind made 
of Arrow collar fabric, a weave of 
wonderful fineness, whiteness and 
strength. 

The opposition comes back with 
this: 
bales DO COTTON 

ERS AL W AYS 
“FAB 


COLLAR MAK- 
TALK ABOUT 
maIcr” 

Collars are made either of cotton or 
linen—why not say which? Why avoid 
the facts by indefinite references to 
“fabric” and generalities of manufac- 
ture—why not say what their fabric is? 





Why are you not told? 

The truth is cotton collar makers 
are ashamed to say their coflars ar 
made of cotton, and dare not sav 
they’re linen and this in itself is the 
very best sort of argument that you 
should buy Triangle Linen Collars, and 
avoid the inferior cotton makes. 


The attempt to deceive you is plain 
enough, isn’t it? You wouldn’t buy 
collars at 1sc. (2 for 25c.) when you 
know you can get Triangle Linen 
Collars at the same price. Cotton 
collar makers know this—and naturally 
enough they’d sooner you didn’t know 
their collars are really made of cotton. 








+— 
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Tue Hunyadi Janos business is 
being renewed. 





Tue C. E. Sherin Company is 
renewing the Lyon Tooth Powder 
business. 





Tue H-O Company expects to 
place 20,000 lines in New York 
State dailies. 


J. P. Storm is sending out copy 
for the Metropolitan Life occupy- 
ing over half a page. 





Tue Atlantic Coast Line Com- 
pany is placing advertising 
through the Amsterdam Agency. 





WELSBACH Burners are being 
advertised through the Alfred 
Gratz Advertising Agency, Phil- 
adelphia. 





Harry St. JoHN, formerly ed- 
itor of the Publishers’ Commercial 
Union, died of apoplexy in Okla- 
homa December 5. He was still 
a young man, and lately connect- 
ed with advertising work on 
newspapers. 


On May 1 the Hand, Knox & 
Cone Company will move from 
Temple Court, New York, to the 
Brunswick Building, at Fifth Av- 
enue and 26th street. The new 
offices will have a total floor space 
of about 1,800 square feet. 





THE Minneapolis Journal sends 
out a post card showing the 
amount of advertising carried in 
November by the four leading 
papers of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. The figures are as follows: 


SOMEMEE ache dia: 2,206 columns 
EPSOM. sie cuss 1,714 ie 
Dispatch voccceres 1,736 tbe 


Pioneer Press .... 1,088 ie 

On December 5 the Indian- 
apolis News contained a single ad- 
vertisement which measured about 
5,000 lines, including the space 
usually taken up by the inside 
margin of two pages. The News 
is an eight-column paper, and this 
fact makes the advertisement the 
largest single advertisement, per- 
haps, ever printed in a daily 
newspaper, 


Tue Gillam Service, is sending 
out copy to weeklies and semi- 
weeklies for the New York 
Herald, 


Tue New York Automobile 
Show, which opens January 12, 
is being advertised through Lord 
& Thomas, 





AFTER eight years’ service with 
the American Lady Corset Co., 
Detroit, S. M. Cohen leaves that 
concern to take a similar position 
with the People’s Outfitting Co., 
the same city, where his work 
will deal with retail problems, and 
also with a mail-order depart- 
ment, 





W. F. HAMBLIN, successor to 
the Rowell Agency, is placing the 
advertising of White, Van Glahn 
& Company in a select list of 
agricultural papers. 








THE Postoffice has barred from 
the mails all correspondence ad- 
dressed to a Chicago concern, the 
European Excursion Company, 
tha. fraudulently advertised a trip 
to Europe for $120. 








Jacobs’ Book Store ; 


© Tint b3ok is mostentertaining which for a 
he nonce carries the reader into another reilm., 
wiere flights of imagery and fancy have full 
sway. 



















@ Thus the book of Travel, when it trans- 


ports one to a lant but little known and less 
understood, will ever have an eager audience. 
@ Jacobs’ shelves are rich in the newest 
works of Travel and Biography. 
Lb 
You Pay the Prevailing Price—No More 
ty 
SIBERIA a 


By Samuel Turner, F.R.G.S._ Price, $6.00. 
One of the most exhaustive reco-ds of travel and eaplotation 
in Siberia that has ever been published. Contains more than lov 
valuable illustrations. 


By Wilhelm Bolsche. Price, $4.00. 

A sympathetic and comp ehensive biography of t nent 
actentist, des signe 1 to . timulate the already arco, | i lateves in 
his theories. 

We deliver to all s uburbsn bodes corered by 
railroad package delrcery sercive, free of charge. 


HAECKEL:: His Life and Work . 
a 
<a 
fe 


GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO. 


1216 WALNUT STREET q 


BOURPELLESS 
RTATIONERS 


Our Telephones: “Bell, Walunt 2232..  Ketbtone, Rica #350 












BOOK STORE ADVERTISING IN PHILADELPHIA 
THE BETTER SORT, 
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THE Chicago Evening Post's 
New York office, in charge of 
Guy Patton, has lately been 
moved from the lribune Building 
to the Flatiron Building. 





Paut Btock’s special agency 
soliciting force has been augment- 
ed by Frederick A. Kimball, lately 
with Pittsburg newspapers. He 
will specialize on financial and 
publishers’ advertising. 








JuLius KAHN, the Chicago pro- 
moter of the defunct Cash Buy- 
ers’ Union, has not succeeded in 
getting the Federal indictment 
against him quashed, and must 
stand trial in January. 








On November 25 the Des 
Moines News issued a Silver An- 
niversary edition, containing 
about 120 pages. The country 
circulation of the News is said to 
have increased over 3,000 during 
1906, and the city circulation 
shows a gain of 1,440. The aver- 
age circulation for November was 
43,338, not including 60,000 
samples sent out. 








C. SCHELLENBERG, president of 
the New England Car Advertis- 
ing Company, of Boston, styles 
himself the “most — successful 
street-car advertising man in New 
England.” A circular which he 
issues asserts that he has closed 
more street-car advertising con- 
tracts during the past ten years in 
New England than any other two 
solicitors in the whole United 
States. 





Messrs. PAYNE & Younc, the 
Chicago representatives of the 
Pierce Publications, having re- 
signed and purchased an interest 
in the Jowa State Register and 
Farmer, Mr. Pierce has opened 
exclusive Chicago offices at 509- 
s1o Boyce Building, with Mr. A. 
K. Lovrien in charge. Mrs. E. 
G. Kleinsorge, who during the 
past year has been special repre- 
sentative of the Homemaker, is 
associated with Mr. Lovrien in his 
work, but will still specialize on 
the Homemaker, 
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Frep C. WILLIAMS, New York, 
is placing contracts for the India 
Tea Company for five inches, cov- 
ering three months. 





Foster GiLroy, formerly adver- 
tising manager for the $3,000,000 
syndicate of Pittsburgers develop- 
ing New Cape May, has _ been 
placed at the head of the copy 
department of the Richard A. 
Foley Agency, Philadelphia. Mr. 
Gilroy has had a thorough adver- 
tising experience, having been 
connected with the staffs of the 
Philadelphia Record and North 
Americe™. 





THE body of Lewis J. Lee, the 
founder of the Lee Advertising 
Agency of Chicago, was found in 
Lake Michigan on December 12. 
Mr. Lee was 61 years old. His 
wallet, in which he was in the 
habit of carrying from $50 to $100, 
was empty, and several bruises on 
the head and face indicated that 
he had been struck with some 
blunt instrument. It is believed 
that he was attacked by highway- 
men and then thrown into the 
lake. 








Doctor A Chicago phy- 
sician, Dr. Henry 
To Prison. | Richards, has 
been sent to Joliet prison for 
one year for using the mails 
to sell, through advertising, ar- 
ticles for immoral purposes. 
Judge Landis, in giving sen- 
tence, said: “In so far as 
newspapers permit these sugges- 
tive and deceptive advertisements 
to be scattered broadcast among 
young boys and girls to their de- 
triment and injury, my limited 
vocabulary is bankrupt to express 
my contempt for them, whatever 
they be or wherever published. I 
may say that the government 
officers may do well to consider 
and take action with reference to 
these papers which are admitted 
to the mails and contain these 
demoralizing advertisements, The 
real offender is the publisher of 
the paper whose press continually 
revolves and sends out these nasty 
sheets.” 




































A SPECIAL combination offer is 
announced by the Kansas City 
Journal, whose management has 
made a flat rate of 48c. per line, 
covering insertions in both the 
Sunday Journal, with 70,000 cir- 
culation, and the Weekly Journal, 
with an average output exceeding 
205,000 copies. 





SAMUEL Dopp, president of the 
International Silver Company, 
which in 1898 absorbed many 
widely known brands, died sud- 
denly at his home in Meriden, 
Conn., December 12. He was 
born at Hartford in 1834. In 1857 
he went to Meriden, where he be- 
came one of the organizers of the 
large silverware house of Parker 
& Casper. Later he became the 
secretary and treasurer. In 1808, 
when this company was_ incor- 
porated with the International 
Silverware Company, Mr. Dodd 
became its president. He is sur- 
vived by a son, Charles T, Dodd. 





GOES ALL OVER THE 
EARTH. 


The following letter induced 
Kemble & Mills to write regard- 
ing Printers’ INK, “God knows 
where the magazine goes to” 

P. O. Box 39, Yedobash Postoffice, 
Toxyo, November 24, 1906. 
Messrs. Kemble & Mills, Pittsburg: 

Dear Strs—I have read in the Oct- 
ober 17th issue of PRINTERS’ INK 
about your collection agency. I am 
very often asked by my Japanese 
friends to write to this man and that 
man for them about the payment of 
goods to people in U. S. A. who have 
been in Japan and bought a bill of 
goods, promising to pay for balance 
upon arrival in the U. S., and as some 
of these accounts keep on for quite a 
long time before payment is actually 
made and at present am corresponding 
with a man who has neglected to pay 
his bill of Yen 527—U. S. $263—which 
has been outstanding for about two 
years, and up to the present have been 
unsuccessful in securing payment, and 
after reading the article above referred 
to have thought that you are the peo- 
ple for me to correspond with and 
place such accounts with for collection. 
If you can please let me know by re- 
turn mail what your charges for ser- 
vices are, also your willingness or not 
in handling such accounts as I may be 
able to send you for collection. 

I am, Yours truly, 

R. J. H. Mirrwer. 
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Tue Republican, Scranton, Pa, 
announces that hereafter the ed- 
itorial and business control will 
be in the hands of the junior 
member of the firm, Robert M. 
Scranton, owing to the long-con- 
tinued illness of his father, Joseph 
A. Scranton. No change in con- 
servative policy is contemplated, 
but the Republican will be exten- 
sively modernized. 





Tue Adcraft Club of Detroit 
has elected officers as follows: 
President, E. St. Elmo Lewis, ad- 
vertising manager of the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany; first vice-president, H. D. 
Glenn, advertising manager of the 
Detroit Stove Works; second 
vice-president, K. P. Drysdale, 
advertising manager of the Cadil- 
lac Automobile Co.; secretary, H. 
T. Ewald, advertising manager of 
the D. & C. and D. & B. lines; 
treasurer, F. J. Campbell, adver- 
tising manager of the Aero Motor 
Car Co 





The Sucker Ridgway's has 

sent Lindsay 
Industry. Denison to Ne- 
vada to look into the mines and 
imitation mines now being ex- 
ploited in the East, and seems to 
have hit on a live issue, Mr. 
Denison’s first article says: “After 
being only three days in the 
southern Nevada district it is al- 
together safe to make this state- 
ment. A careful tabulation of the 
advertising which has been print- 
ed in eastern newspapers gives 
a very interesting list of alleged 
mining. properties. There is only 
one mine in the list that has so 
far advanced that several months 
ago it was shipping ore. The rest 
are all may-be’s. With this single 
exception not one of the mines 
whose stocks are being offered 
for sale by the page and half-page 
in New York and Boston news- 
papers has yet shipped ore out of 
the district.” He also states that 
the Postoffice authorities are after 
about 100 wild-cat advertisers who 
are using big space in the dailies 
of New York, Boston and Phila- 
delphia. 








A controlling in- 
wetrott terest in the De- 

Sales. troit Free Press 
has been puchased by E. D., Stair, 
the theatrical manager, Phillip H. 
McMillan, son of the late Sena- 
tor McMillan, and Henry Steph- 


ens, a lumberman also owning 
stock on the Detroit Evening 
Journal. Mr. McMillan’s brother 


is one of the leading candidates 
for Senator from Michigan, but 
the purchasers say that the prop- 


erty was acquired as an invest- 
ment, not for political purposes. 
The transfer takes over stock 


formerly held by Colonel Frank J. 
Hecker, Chas. L. Freer and True- 
man H. Newberry. Wm 1s. 
Quinby retains his interest, and is 
the largest single stockholder in 
the company. The purchase in- 
volves no changes in policy, it is 
said. The Free Press is the old- 
est morning newspaper in Michi- 
gan, and dates from 1831 as a 
publication. A generation ago, 
ae its famous writers, it was 
one of the best-known newspapers 
in the world. 


At 


: the recent 

Up to the dinner of the 
Advertiser. Poor Richard 
Club, Philadelphia’s advertising 


organization, one of the most in- 
teresting papers was delivered by 
Mayer M. Swaab, Jr., of the con- 
cern that makes ‘“Chiclets.” ‘“Yel- 
low Press Influence on Advertis- 
ing’ was Mr. Swaab’s topic. He 
thinks that the sensational papers 
have little real influence on read- 


ers, and that ultimately advertis- 
ers will have to reform them. 
He said, in part: 


It seems to me that if a newspaper 
devotes its editorial columns to a cer- 
tain political cause for six long weeks, 
that if, in order to force its editorial 
opinion upon its readers it supplement 
its editorial campaign with vile and 
misleading cartoons, and scare heads 
its news columns; if this same news- 
paper prints the news of its own 
schism, not as the events transpire; 
but as that newspsper would have its 


readers believe they did transpire; 
if that same newspaper goes further 
and “kills” all news items relating to 


the opposing side 
the other fellow 
peat, if after all 
honest distortioris, 


and finally mentions 
in attack only; I re- 
these unethical, dis- 
this chicanerv and 
yes, after all this 
if that newspaper fails 


malicious subterfuge, 
hlackguardism, 
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“event 





its readers, 


convince then, in that 
you can readily see that its 
buyers are not its believers, even if they 
are its readers and they can hardly 
be asked to believe the paid-for adver- 
tisements when they turn their thumbs 
down to everything else that it contains. 
What is the effect on its advertising? 
It is either not read, or it is disbe- 
lieved and the rest naturally follows. 

If the advertising is not read or is 
disbelieved, it either drives the adver- 
tiser to other forms of publicity, or 
out of the field entirely, meanwhile 
attaching odium to the thing adver- 
tised. 

The owner of the sheet which wears 
out a press every day by the size of 
its edition began to believe that he was 
a power in the land—like the ostrich 
hiding its head in the sand—in the delu- 
sion that it was protecting itself from its 
enemies which it could not see. These 
owners believed that their circulation 
meant readers, which it does not, any 
more than our mere distribution means 
bona-fide sales. They came to think 
that they had influence whereas we 
know, Hi I hope that they realize, 
that when they left the old-fashioned, 


to 


honest field of a clean paper, straight 
news, sober, sound editorials, they left 
their influence behind them and_ be- 


came as clowns in the circus, attracting 
all and interesting none; and let us 
fervently hope that the lesson will have 
soon been learned—that the newspaper 
proprietor will recognize that while he 
may aspire to lead his readers, and 
providing he is of the proper mental 
caliber, he will lead them—that he can. 
not drive them, that he cannot  bull- 
doze them, that he cannot traffic in 
them and cannot with impunity betray 
them, that he cannot direct the thoughts 
of the people as the department store 
managers direct their underlings. 

I think we can well predict the end 
of all this vile conspiracy against the 


public. It will come just as soon as 
the advertiser asserts his bought and 
paid for rights, since all these noble 
gentlemen who preach to hide their 
practices are mighty jealous of their 
plethoric pocketbooks. And the adver- 
tiser will assert his rights, which, if no 


more, is the excellent privilege of re- 
fusing to spend his money with the 
dishonest newspaper. We examine cir- 
culation, we examine quality of circu- 
lation as much as we examine quan- 
tity, do we not? We ask as to the class 
of reader, do we not? Then will we 
not learn to examine the class of 
owner and class of editor. Whether 
a journal is honest or dishonest? 
Whether it rings true or whether it 
stands for arrogant dishonor, for on 
this depends whether the people read it 
and believe or whether they glance at 


it and throw it away with the mental 
cry—unclean, unclean. . 
Until this change is wrought, until 


we are certain that the newspaper ed- 
itor and proprictor recognize his unique 
and integral part in the world’s work, 
we, you, I, all of us advertisers should 
look carefully to our “list of dailies” 
and keep our advertising in those pa- 
pers which respect their readers and 
themselves. 
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E STAR GALAXY 
10 DATE. 








ILLINOIS. 
CHICAMD. oc ccccnscccescces Daily News 
CHICRTO .c:sv.es90csicinis .-.eTribune, 
Chicago....+ Cecesceesees Record-Herald. 
CHICAGO), «6 4.6. 4.0sacceees Examiner. 
Decatur .....scceee mere Daily Review. 
DSCHtUI, cc ccrdececseace Herald. 
ROOT Doran inset eininse sine, 1010e Star 
PO cscs cvcdesssceeiane Journal. 
INDIANA, 
Crawfordsville .sccsncccccccccs Journal. 
Indianapolis........sseeseseeees News. 
Indianapolis......cecsesereseees Star. 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis ........Journal. 


Minneapolis........ Tribune. 

Minneapolis........ Farm, Stock and Home, 

Minneapolis........Svenska Amerikanska 
Posten. 

St. Paul isseccicseves Pioneer Press. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Philadelphia........cccecee. Bulletin. 

Philadelphia..........s000++ Press. 

Philadelphia .........00000%0 Farm Journal, 

Pittsburg .....0ese0.. oe oe Post. 

West Chester........... « Local News, 
NEW YORK. 

Brooklyn ....scccsssscees Standard Union. 

New York City...... ... Printers’ Ink, 

GGG) ras. antueaenie Evening News. 

Mount Vernon...... ... Argus. 

ZEOPs0sics sen sienecnaserecnss Record. 

CALIFORNTA. 

ARIA: 6c oisis 90:0:056:00)5.0 0:00.05 e000 Herald. 
COLORADO. 

DGD VEE nein cin ci00ic'c cceana seve seccsee Post, 


CONNECTICUT. 
Bridgeport..Morning Telegram and Union, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington..... mladatsrew stele Evening Star. 
GEORGIA: 

AIMNG 666500 palashraisieienssictiate’s News, 
AUQUStA. vccsccccsccccercsesese Chronicle, 


IOWA. 


Des Moines........ Successful Farming. 
Sioux City. ccscccess Tribune. 


MARYLAND. 
BMUMOIGs aviesesve: sensmevesess .. News, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


WOM ON 6 6:sisiein «:c cx es aie vieicleeiwiare Globe, 
Brockton. .ccccsecsesene .....Enterprise, 


MICHIGAN. 
Jackson .....00.00 seoeeee Morming Patriot, 
MISSOURI, 
Kansas City x. cceccscssoe cccccccccs State 


NEBRASKA. 


WOM sc ccicavarevcennceene Daily Star. 
Lincoln......00+seece State Journal and 
Evening News. 


NEW JERSEY. 


RO DOOR aviesncesic a ieineeue Register, 
OHIO. 
Akron...... soe aaisideici Beacon Journal, 
OREGON, 
Portland.....se..eee paebecac ewe Journal, 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 
CONTOUR inane vsaicion sseaisaiicaaicg State, 
TENNESSEE. 
Knoxville.......... Journal and Tribune, 
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VIRGINIA. 
errr Times-Dispatch. 
WASHINGTON. 
EME Subesis <dwackeee Post-Intelligencer. 
oe ee ee Times. 
WISCONSIN. 
Milwaukee.... . Journal. 
Racine. .cocereee Wisconsin Agriculturist. 
CANADA. 
a ee Star 
Moamtreal..c.ccccseceece La Presse. 
TOronto .....eseeeesees Mail and Empire. 
WRAGIIR SoG %ssa0seee en Colonist. 
These fifty-five papers have 


been granted the Guarantee Certi- 
ficate of Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory and are entitled 
to use the Star emblem in connec- 
tion with their statements of copies 
printed. There is not -.other 
distinction which a publisher can 
procure for his paper which so 
attracts an advertiser. The very 
nature of the Star Guarantee 
compels confidence in the veracity 
of the publisher who has had it 
attached to the rating of his paper. 
The publisher, who of all persons 
knows most about the number of 
copies he prints, guarantees his 
own figures, under a forfeiture of 
$100 which he has deposited in 
perpetuity ‘with the publishers of 
Rowell’s American Newspaper 
Directory. And a publisher who 
issued a false statement under the 
Star Guarantee would put himself 
in a mighty precarious position. 
The Guarantee carries with it a 
promise of investigation by the 
Directory whenever sufficient evi- 
dence is offered that the state- 
ment of copies printed furnished 
the Directory is in any respect 
untruthful. 

Here are some of the advan- 
tages enjoyed by each of the pub- 
lications named above, by reason 
of their membership in the Star 
Galaxy: 

1. The company is an honor- 
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able one. Not many publications 
would even think of procuring the 
Star Guarantee, and those which 
can measure up to the require- 
ments will always be among the 
best known of this country and 
Canada. 

2. No competitor will ever have 
a chance to circulate underhand 
rumors concerning the number of 
copies printed by a Star Galaxy 
paper. The Star is the best 
enswer possible to a competitor’s 
untruthful assertions. No other 
certificate carries the same 
weight; no other certificate re- 
mains in force so long as the pub- 
lication continues to issue detailed 
statements of copies printed. 

3. The advertising value of the 
Star Guarantee cannot be estimat- 
edin terms of dollars and cents. So 
iong as the Directory continues 
to be published the black Star will 
appear within the descriptive mat- 
ter of each paper possessing it, 
followed by the Guarantee clause. 
Each of these papers, also, has the 
opportunity of using the Star 
feature upon its advertising liter- 
ature, at the head of its own edit- 
orial columns, in PriNTERS’ INK 
Roll of Honor, etc. 





Any paper which submits a satis- 
factory statement of copies print- 
ed for 1906, in detail, to Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Directory, 
may apply for the Guarantee Star. 
These statements should be sent 
next month. It is possible that 
before the 1907 edition of the Di- 
rectory is published the papers 
enrolled under the Star Guarantee 
will reach the hundred mark. 
However this may be, it may be 
asserted positively that by ne 
manner of means can the services 
offered by any of the Star 
Galaxy papers be duplicated, in its 
class or community, by the use of 
any other paper, 














NEW ADVERTISING IN- 


STRUCTION. 


A COURSE FOR BUSINESS MEN AND 
ADVERTISING MEN, NOT WNEO- 
PHYTES—LATEST DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE CORRES PON DENCE SCHOOL 
IDEA—IT IS SAID THAT 200,000 
MEN IN THE UNITED STATES NEED 
THIS COURSE, 


In the January American Maga- 
zine, Red Book, World To-Day 
and Pearson’s appears a full-page 
advertisement of George Frank 
Lord, offering a course in adver- 
tising instruction along new lines, 
“Learn Practical Advertising from 
a Successful Practising Advertis- 
ing Agent” is the heading, and the 
announcement is addressed to 
business men instead of the neo- 
phytes who have heretofore been 
sought as raw—exceedingly raw 
—material for the correspondence 
school of advertising. 

Mr. Lord’s plan is novel. He 
is a man of some consequence in 
advertising affairs, being the pro- 
prietor of the Lord Advertising 
Agency, in the German Savings 
Bank Building, New York, and 
former advertising manager of 
the International Correspondence 
Schools, Scranton, Pa. For the 
latter institution Mr. Lord wrote 
the retail advertising course of 
lessons now being used, a work 
that cost $10,000 to prepare and 
print. His agency handles several 
important accounts. Started two 
years ago in Scranton, it was 
moved to New York to give greater 
facility in handling the National 
Phonograph Company’s account, 
which, under his direction, was 
doubled. He has at present the 
accounts of Foster Bros., makers 
of Ideal spring beds, Utica, N. Y., 
the Clysmic Spring Table Water, 
New York City, and Horlacher’s 
Perfection Beer, Allentown, Pa. 

Mr, Lord does not intend to go 
into the “sucker industry.” His 
instruction is planned for adver- 


tisers, business men, advertising 
solicitors, salesmen and all others 
engaged in actual business, to 
whom a practical and_ perhaps 


scientific knowledge of advertising 
will be useful. Among the many 
hundreds of business colleges 
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throughout this country, it is said, 
none makes an attempt to teach 
advertising with as sound a basis 


of professionalism as exists in 
the teaching of book-keeping, 
shorthand, credits, etc. Young 


Men’s christian Associations have 
vecently tried to do good in this 
field, establishing series of adver- 
tising lectures. But their work is 
largely unorganized, and depend- 
ent on chance speakers. ‘There 
are perhaps only two honest cor- 
respondence schools of advertising 
in the United States—Powell’s 
and the International Correspond- 
ence Schools. Both teach ad- 
writing to a large degree, leaving 
their students to carry a technical 
knowledge of copy writing into 
actual business, there to work out 
for themselves the problems of the 
business proposition that under- 
lies every publicity campaign. 
What the new instructor aims 
to teach is the art of analyzing 
business conditions and applying 
them to advertising, 
“This course,” said Mr. Lord 
last week, “is intended chiefly for 
general and mail-order advertis- 
ers. There will be little in the 
way of formal exercises to copy, 
or study of type faces, proof- 
readers’ marks and similar tech- 
nical details. I want to interest 
men who already know business, 
and to show them how to ana- 
lyze commercial conditions for the 
purpose of planning publicity. The 
lessons are printed in pamphlet 
form, and illustrated with cur- 
rent examples of advertising. 
There will be ten lessons, and as 
the basis of instruction is reading 
a systematic treatise on advertis- 
ing principles, rather than the 
usual one of writing out exercises 
to be corrected, I think the sort 
of man I want—the astute, prac- 
tical business man—will be able to 
assimilate the whole series in six 
months. With each course goes 
ten coupons, each good for a mail 
consultation on some detail of the 
student’s own business. At the 
beginning, too, I send a copy- 
righted analysis blank containing 
several hundred questions. If all 
these queries are answered faith- 
fully 1 get just such a knowledge 
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of the student’s business as would 
enable me, an advertising agent, 
to devise an advertising campaign. 


Instruction will be personal. I 
guarantee to give my own ser- 
vices, and the course will be 


adapted, as far as possible, to the 
business of each man who takes it. 
Selling points, the analysis of big 
business conditions, the formula- 
tion of business and advertising 
policies, treatment of competition, 
the organization of promotion and 
distribution departments in many 
lines of trade, taking in all such 
factors as retailer, wholesaler, 
jobber, -etc.—this is to be taught 
more than mere copy writing. 1 
estimate that there are at least 
200,000 business men, salesmen, 
solicitors and advertising men in 
the United States who need this 
instruction, and if the work comes 
up to my expectations in value 
given to those who take it, there 
will be an immense return in 
business to every advertising 
agency and every publisher in this 
country. It is astonishing to re- 
flect, after all that has been writ- 
ten about advertising, how little 
is really known about it in the 
world of business at large. Many 
expect too much from it, and 
others too little. There have been 
innumerable wonder stories about 
advertising, but knowledge of act- 
ual practice is scarce. Talk to 
the avetage business man, ask him 
to advertise his own commodity, 
and like as not you' discover that 
his grasp of the subject is child- 
ish. Advertising men have not 
reached the point where they talk 
of their methods, successes and 
failures as frankly as engineers do 
of steel or concrete tests, or phy- 
sicians of clinical experiments. 
Few business men really know 
what advertising is. or what it 
will do. My instruction is not 
intended to double salaries, and 
in it IT have embodied all that ex- 
perience has taught me, reserving 
nothing. because I take the broad 
view of this matter. and believe 
that the more that is known of 
scientific advertising the greater 
will be the demand for honest, 
capable agents and good publica- 
tions.” 
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Mr. Lord submitted a copy of 


the first copyrighted lesson 
pamphlet in his series, with per- 
mission to condense from it 


enough to show what his methods 
are. This booklet has thirty-two 
pages, and deals with the mechan- 
ism of sales, showing that there 
are immediate sales of articles 
that can only be sold once, as 
cooking ranges, and immediate 
sales of things that can be sold 
continuously, as breakfast foods. 
Specimens of advertisements both 
general and retail, for immediate 
sale purposes, are reproduced and 
criticised. Then the course goes 
into the subject of ensuring fu- 
ture sales, demonstrating how 
reputation and cumulative value 
are built up by such devices as 
trademarks, trade signatures, 
trade phrases, etc., and through 
the education of the public to 
ii .erent merits in goods, by in- 
formation about processes, ma- 
terials, packing, guarantees, etc, 
It is shown that a trademark or 
phrase can sometimes be better 
protected by judicious advertis- 
ing than by formal _ regis- 
try with the government, the 
courts often giving broader rights 
in such marks. As an indication 
that the lessons are not to be 
kindergarten affairs, this series of 
questions at the end of the first 
one, to be answered by the stu- 
dent, is given entire: 

(1) What is meant by “the cumula- 
tive effect of advertising”? 

(2) (a) Enclose an ad in which the 
name of the article advertised is the 
most prominent feature. (b) One in 
which the package is the most promi- 
nent. (c) One in which the trade- 
mark is the most prominent. Give your 


opinion of the value of each feature 
from an advertising standpoint. 

(3) Why is a trademark better than 
a name or package as a means of 
identification ? 

(4) Why is a trademark most valu- 
able on articles of common use? 

(s) Why is a well-advertised trade- 
mark a valuable business asset? 

(6) Why should advertising give 
full information as to the virtues of 
the trademarked article? 

(7) Whv should a dealer be content 
with a smaller percentage of profit on 
an advertised article than on a similar 
article not advertised? 

(2) Why does trademark advertising 
tend to eliminate the jobher? 

_ (9) Enclose an. ad in which you con- 
sider the trademark is advertised to 
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ood advantage, and state the reasons 
your opinion. 

(10) Enclose an ad in which the 
name, shape, or package of another 
successfully advertised article is imi- 
tated. 

(11) In what way do manifest imi- 
tations of an advertised article tend to 
increase its sale? 
toe 
UPWARD TREND IN MAIL- 

ORDER PAPERS. 


An advertiser who hasn't looked 
at the typical mail-order publica- 
tions lately, but has only the im- 
pression, gained through investi- 
gation some years ago, that this 
group of mediums is cheap and 
nasty, might be considerably sur- 
prised to have a handful of the 
mail-order journals of to-day put 
before him. These papers have 
improved greatly the past year. 
Their paper and presswork are 
better. They use color, and pay 
for good cover designs and _pic- 
tures. The scissors of the ama- 
teur editor no longer fill their 
columns with chance matter, but 
they are following the idea of 
publishing information in depart- 
ments, and getting original ar- 
ticles of fair merit. There is, in 
fact, a distinct upward trend. 

Some observers assert that this 
work of reformation has been 
brought about chiefly by fear of 
what the Postoffice department 
might do when publications are 
reclassified for second-class mail- 
ing. But as a matter of truth the 
renaissance began some time be- 
fore the present postal activity, 
and seems to have been brought 
on by the entry into this field of 
several new mail-order papers on 
original and better lines, like 
Spare Moments, established in 
Rochester two years ago. This 
monthly publishes really good 
short stories, with articles based 
on live questions, and its model 
seems to be the Saturday Even- 
ing Post. Some of the older mail- 
order journals have set out to 
imitate it. Others are looking for 
canable editors. There is a ten- 
dency to clean up the advertising 
pages. eliminating nauseous medi- 
cal ads and thin schemes. 

All this reform seems to be 
right in line with general tenden- 








cies in publishing. It is a pity 
that the mail-order publishers did 
not wake up years ago. Lheir pa- 
pers are produced for a small 
price—ten to twenty-five cents a 
year. They have large circula- 
tions in country districts not 
reached by costlier magazines, and 
therefore appeal to legitimate 
business houses with a proposition 
to lay before such a clientele. 
‘Lhe body of readers represented 
is sO important to advertisers that 
mail-order publishers may well 
raise their standards, throw out 
the quacks and schemers and bid 
for legitimate commercial adver- 
tising. Heretofore the neglect has 
chiefly been editorial—simply a 
neglect to give readers good stuff. 
This is now being remedied, and 
the mail-order publishing industry 
has developed a_ progressive 
movement that is of interest and 
perhaps value to every advertiser. 
——+or——_—— 

ADVERTISING, based on circulation, is 
the publisher’s main reliance for in- 
come—not news sales or subscriptions. 
When this income, by good manage- 
ment, is ample, the best periodical that 
money and alertness can produce is the 
product. _The public is so concerned 
in this literary output—its happiness, 
intelligence and prosperity are so asso- 
ciate with its reading supply—that re- 
striction of the superb work which our 
periodical literature is assuredly doing, 
or an advance of its cost to the people, 
will be a mighty unpopular experiment 
for the Congress that ordered or per- 
mitted. And the added inference is 
equally in order—that, as advertising 
is the indirect source of the periodicals’ 
literary excellence, it will be equall 
unpopular for the postal ‘reformer 
who votes for qualifying the amount 
of advertising which each publication 
may carry.—O. J. Victor. 


’ 


di 





SEconp-cLass of matter (newspapers 
and all publcations issued periodicallv) 
in the Dominion of Canada’s mails. 
pay one-half cent postage per pond 
weight on ali long distances; but the 
rate for a circuit of 300 miles from 
office of publication is only one quar- 
ter of a cent! And, the more to ex- 
pedite the posts’ usefulness, the De- 
partment issues a postal note for use 
in remitting money to publishers and 
tradespeople in small sums—a_ conveni- 
ence of exceeding popularity and_ util- 
ity. It has likewise established a 
postal savings bank system, guaranteed 
by the Dominion government. Over 
one thousand of these “banks’’ are now 
receiving deposits, even of the smallest 
pga and paving liberal interest there- 
on.—O. J. Victor. 
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FOR SWEET CHARITY’S 
SAKE, 


ORGANIZED CHARITY NOW MAKES 
PAID APPEALS THROUGH NEWS- 
PAPERS AND MAGAZINES—SYS- 
TEMATIZED GIVING, DIRECTED BY 
ADVERTISING, MUCH IN VOGUE, 


In recent times paid appeals for 
aid to charitable institutions have 
become so common in the United 
States as not to provoke remark. 
It was formerly the theory that 
with regard to charity it flowed 
like water, spontaneously, acting 
from its own impulse, directed 
but not originating in solicitation, 
emanating like blessed mercy— 
from noble aspiration to do good, 
and sanctitied for all time by what 
St. Paul wrote of it in the XIII 
chapter of I Corinthians in which 
we are told, among other things, 
that “Charity never faileth”’ and 
also that it ‘“‘vaunteth not itself.” 

But the demands of charity in 
our modern civilization are so 
numerous and varied that the 
casual appeal for the support of 
worthy organizations, which have 
no other source of support, may 
not safely depend upon what may 
be called the emotional tendency 
of the great body of givers to do 
good. So a number of charity or- 
ganizations having systematized 
their methods of distribution, have 
turned their attention to systema- 
tizing their methods of collection, 
Among the measures adopted is 
that of paid advertisement in the 
daily and periodical secular press, 
which is an innovation, supplant- 
ing in a measure what was done 
in the religious press hitherto. 
As a matter of fact the religious 
press does not take much if any 
profit from this form of appeal. 
Its business life is founded upon 
charity, and it would be strange 
indeed if it did not respond to 
charitable appeals itself, now that 
it has passed beyond the charity 
stage of business existence. 

It would be interesting to know 
just what amount of the appeals 
made in the secular press are the 
gift of publishers. For example, 
the New York Association for the 
Imorovement of the Condition of 
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the Poor will this month display 
in magazines of the first import- 
ance more than a dozen of pages 
of requests, in their advertising 
columns, for aid. The Outlook 
Magazine, which is never back- 
ward to support what it regards 
as actual charity, franks the bills 
for the same association and car- 
ries regularly a column advertise- 
ment for this association free, 
Here is an association that has 
existed for some sixty years, un- 
denominational, that takes the 
broad business view of charity and 
considers, in a business aspect, 1ts 
appeals for its sou. ces of income, 
just as it also reports upon the 
channels through which it distri- 


butes its means. That the Out- 
look and some other magazines 
give their valuable advertising 


spece is creditable to them and a 
reasonable asset of the associa- 
tion, which does not, however, de- 
pend upon such sources by any 
means. Two years ago this asso- 
ciation determined to apply $1,000 
to advertising for charity. The 
argument with which at that time 
they convinced themselves was 
drawn from long’ experience. 
When in Winter time there came 
a season of weather they hustled 
out their solicitors to call upon 
persons able, and generally in- 
clined, to give. Similarly in Sum- 
mer, when a long period of torrid 
weather occurred they made like 
appeals. They found their givers 
in various states of mind, but usu- 
ally when their requests were 
backed up by marked climatic 
conditions, they were responded 
to cheerfully enough. They felt 
that such appeals were casually 
and incidentally successful, and 
they sought to find a method that 
would not depend upon the emo- 
tional and fortuitous state of 
mind of the person appealed to. 
So they appropriated this $1,000 
some eighteen months ago to be 
used for paid advertisements. The 
actual result is shown in their an- 
nual report. No argument of 
stronger quality supporting the 
general value of advertisement has 
recently been presented. Of this 
$1,000 they spent $676 in the 
Times, Sun and Tribune, and with 
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These advertise- 
They received 


some others. 
ments were keyed. 
in response directly $2,399 from 


245 individual contributors. ‘lhe 
indirect return it is hard to tell” 
the report goes on to state, but 
altogether they received from this 
source indirectly, in one year, 
more than $60,000, some of it 
very considerable sums, part of it 
to be applied to objects named 
with the gift, other sums for the 
general fund used in their work. 
the success of this paid adver- 
tisement has led to its continu- 
ance. The association argues that 
it places persistently the oppor- 
tunity before numerous people to 
give, who if appealed to person- 
ally might be asked at inoppor- 
tune times. 

Naturally a first impression is 
that a society or organization en. 
gaged in the business of philan- 
thropy has no business to expend 
moneys already received in an ef- 
fort to get more. But if the re- 
quirements of their existence de- 
mand exact staements as to ex- 
penditure, it is certainly open to 
them to use similar business 
methods in the collection of funds. 
Obviously publicity of their needs 
and aims go hand in hand. They 
sent notices to editors which usu- 
ally were printed—but occasion- 
ally not. The exigencies of print- 
ing a newspaper sometimes ad- 
mitted them, sometimes left them 
on the galleys where they died, 
and sometimes they did not get 
into type at all; but in any case the 
association was without recourse. 
It was happy if it got them in at 
all, and simply sorry when it did 
not. To make them secure, to 
control the time, the character 
and quality of their requests, they 
decided to take up paid space. It 
will occur at once to the thought- 
ful mind that charitable and in- 
stitutional appeals, as advertise- 
ments, will promptly become 
rivals, as indeed they have done 
already, for popular response. 
Nevertheless, it is the best and 
the only way to command at- 
tention. Advertising becomes a 
fixed charge in philanthropy, and 
properly and decently asserts it- 
self as such, 


just as salaries as: 
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rent and other costs have long 
been. 

The practice has in truth long 
existed. In England it was estab- 
lished many years ago. In Whit- 
taker’s Almanac, to take a publi- 
cation not entirely unknown in 
this country, and as furnishing an 
instance of the methods employed 
by annuals in that country, there 
is carried some 62 pages of paid 
appeals for assistance to chari- 
table institutions. Taking a few 
of them at random, there is the 
Benevolent Society of St. Patrick, 
whose patron is the King—which 
tells its story and notes that ‘“‘sub- 
scriptions, donations and legacies 
will be gladly received.” For Dr, 
Bernardo’s Homes, “Funds are 
urgently needed.” The Church of 
England Incorporated Society for 
providing homes for Waifs and 
Strays—Presidents their Graces 
the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, “Please Help.” City 
of London Truss Society for the 
relief of Ruptured Poor through- 
out the Kingdom—Patron H. R. 
H. the Prince of Wales,—‘“Sub- 
scriptions, donations, bequests 
may be made through Lloyd's 
Bank.” So the story runs. 

Taken altogether the publicities 
for charitable institutions pay as 
much as banks and_ insurance 
companies in England for adver- 
tisements. Why should they not? 
With the ethics it is not the part 
of Printers’ INK to deal. But as 
business matters, as they must of 
necessity pay rent and _ salaries, 
there is no reason except a sentt- 
mental one, that these appeals for 
aid should not be placed upon 
precisely the same basis. There 
are a number of charitable or- 
ganizations in this country which 
have openly adopted the same 
method. The Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, the 
Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, the Children’s 
Aid Society, all these are in New 
York. In other cities the same 
custom is obtaining, and general- 
ly it may be said that it is gaining 
ground. 

From the very nature of these 
organizations they are imbued 
with the whole charitable spirit, 
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{t is fundamental with them, and 
they do not see why they should 
pay for anything when the whole 
business is to get and give freely. 
But as they grow riper with age 
and experience, the decision which 
the Society for the Improvement 
of the Poor has reached is forced 
upon them. They are in fact 
business organizations working on 
business methods, and they are 
logically forced to adopt business 
ways in all the ramifications of 
their endeavors. 

Begging in one form or an- 
other is no unscientific business. 
The Salvation Army, the Volun- 
teers of America, the churches, 
societies of all kinds, practice 
mendicancy with more or less 
effrontery and success. The op- 
portunities to give are open to 
every man and await him at un- 
expected places. Men give from 
various reasons. They give emo- 
tionally, as in a time of bad 
weather when the condition of the 
needy and suffering are upon their 
notice, they give to escape im- 
portunity, they give as a salve to 
evil conscience, they give, some of 
them, because of success, and they 
sometimes do not give because 
they do not know how. But when 
the channels of giving are sys- 
tematized, as they are becoming 
through advertisements, then they 
can give with all the virtues and 
knowinrgly. 


~————— 


SANTA CLAUS FRAUD ORDER. 

A hard-hearted—or headed—official 
in the Postoffice Department has for- 
bidden any further delivery of letters 
addressed to Santa Claus. They are 
written for the most part by children. 
Some of these letters are pathetic and 
others only funny. 

Hitherto several kindly persons and 
an institution or two have asked for 
and received some of these letters and 
have answered such of them as seemed 
to be what by the hardened philanthro- 
pists are called “‘worthy cases. ” Tt was 
a pretty charity, in its way; but the 
postal authorities have evidently come 
to the conclusion that they had better 
stick to the letter of the law. It is 
in all probability a wise decision, de- 
spite its apparent harshness. 

The news that these communications 
will or may reach a destination other 
than the department’s incinerator has 
become widely diffused, and it had 
opened a new door for the writer of 
begging letters—New York Times, 





PRINTERS’ INK. 
“PRINTERS’ INK” WONDERS 
WHY. 


A paper, published in a district 
of great extent but where the pop- 
ulation is thin, is a better advertis- 
ing medium per every 1,000 sub- 
scribers than the same paper when 
published in a densely and popu- 
lated district, in a grand center, 
where publicity per every 1,000 is 
not so effective. This opinion may 
possibly be open to discussion, 
buc it is the conviction I have on 
this question, and until proof of 
the contrary I will continue to 
hold it—Editor of Publicite-Pub. 
licity, Montreal. 


The Gorham Company 
Fifth Avenue 


The striking display of silver- 
ware now on exhibition at 
the Gorham Building offers to 
buyers of Christmas gifts an 
unequalled opportunity of selec- 
tion and assures a certainty of 
satisfaction. The extensive as- 
sortment of attractive articles, 
individual in design and admir- 
able in workmanship is char- 
acterized by a variety and 
comprehensiveness which have 
never before been paralleled. 


The Gorham Leather Goods 
mounted -in gold and _ silver 
are of noteworthy cxcellence. 
They comprise Traveling Bags 
and Suit Cases, Automobile 
Equipments, Desk Sets, Etc., in 
all the customary as well as in 
some most unusual leathers. 


The Gorham Company 
Silversmiths and Gold 
Fifth Avenue and Thirty-sixth Street 


And at 23 Maiden Lane 








The advertisement reproduced above 
was sent Printers’ INK by a New 
York subscriber, who objects, apparent- 
iy on good grounds, to its dreary 
length and general ponderous style. 
Inasmuch as the Gorham Company, 
among silver designers, stands first, it 
would seem that its advertising could 
be made more striking without  sacri- 
ficing the much-prized dignity of the 
house. Shorter sentences, fewer words 


of Latin or Greek origin—more white 
space—these would help the Gorham ad 
very considerably. 
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WHY MAGAZINE COVERS SELL. 

I was waiting for an elevated train 
the other day when two young women 
came on the platform. One of them 
was a beauty with coal black hair and 
eyes. When the girl saw what a stir 
she was creating she told her friend 
that she must have something to read 
on the way down town. She bought 
a current number of a periodical that 
has a bright red cover. I thought 
nothing of it until she sat down in the 
car. Her first act was to look in the 
glass beside her seat and see how her 
face looked framed in this magazine. 
The effect was stunning and she knew 
it. Do you think she read? Not a 
line.—Sun. 

eS eee 


“Why are you people raising your 
rates again?” said an advertiser to the 
representative of the offending maga- 
zine. 

“Why, it’s just this way,” was the 
pleasant reply. “You see, our people 
found out that an advertiser, after 
having contracted for twelve pages, 
sometimes has twenty-five cents left.” 

“ey, Tt 

“Well, naturall they want that 
quarter.—Junior verybody’s. 

—___+or —__—_ 

Wuat passes for originality to-day 
is the ability to express an idea or a 
fact in a common-sense way in every- 
day words.—E-xchange. 








Advertisements. 


Advertisements in ** Printers’ Ink” cost twenty 
cents a line or forty dollars a page (200 lines) 
Sor each insertion, $10.40 a line per year. Fire 
per cent discount may be deducted if payment 
accompanies copy and order for tsertion 
and ten per cent on yearly contract paid 
wholly in advance. If a specified position is 
demanded for an adr ertisement, and granted 
double price will be charged. 


WANTS. 
I WRITE good copy. either “news pabtictty 
or advertisements. Address H. P. THUR- 
LOW, care of World, 61 Park Row, N. Y. City. 


7 ANTED all kinds of Advertising Novelties, 

Calendars, etc. Send samplesand discount 

ki in quantities. JOHN McGEHEE, Box 340, 
hawneetown, Iil. 


HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 

morning newspaper in America by more than 
100.000 copies per day. 


N* WSPAPER POSITIONS open for advertising 
solicitors of successful ee: Straight 

lary propositions. Write for Booklet No. 7. 
i RNA aie NEWSPAPER MEN'S EXCHANGE 
(estab. 1898), Springfield, Mas: Mass. 


ANT to buy—An u in up-to-date list of dealers 

in Victor, — ee Zonophone and other 

dise talking hi Also owners 

of talking machines, oper MECKY COMPANY, 

New York I.ife Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Ge ADVERTISERS’ MAGAZINE”—THE WeaT- 

ERN MONTHLY should be read by, every 

advertiser and mail-order dealer. Best ‘* School 

of Advertising” ne —_— Trial subscription 

ten cents. Samp copy free. THE WESTERN 
MONTHLY, 815 ez ve. Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED 


An Eastern Representative by a high-class 
Western Liberal com- 
mission | to right par ye No objection to handling 


one other pa per 
Address CHANICAL,” care Printers’ Ink. 








P*salerme paying $1000-$5000 now open for 
ezmen, i xecutive, Clerical and Tech- 
nical men; write for booklet. HAPGOODS, 
305 Broadway, N.Y 


ANTED—Clerks ana others with common 
school educations only, who wish to qual- 
ity forreaay positions at $2) a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from jeading concerns every- 
where. One graduate filis $8,000 place, another 
$5,000, and any number earn $1,500. The best 
clothing adwriter in New York’ owes bis suc- 
cess within a few — to my teachings. De- 
mana exceeds supoly 
GEORGE H. POWELL, Adcertising and Ruat- 
ness Expert. 143 Metropolitan Annex, New York. 


Y YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
of ability who seek positions as adwriters 

and ad managers should use the ciassified col- 
umns of PRINTERS’ INK, the business journal for 
advertisers, published weekly at 10 Spruce St., 
New York. Such advertisements will be inserted 
at 20 cents per line. six wordsto the line. PRINT- 
RRge’ INK is the best school for advertisers, and it 
reaches every week more employing advertisers 
than any other pul publication in the United States. 


PHOTO-ENGRA VING. 


HOTO-ENGIAVERS, Designers. price list and 
samples sent on acces: STANDARD EN- 
GRAVING, CO., New Y: 


PATENTS, 


guuasPATENTS that PROTECT 
Our 8 books for Inventors mailed = recat 4 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. ©. 
Washington. D..0, Estab. ises* 











can] SHEPHERD & PARKER, 
Ss Oe: of Patents and Trade Marks, 
508 Dietz Bidg., Baapernens nny D.C 
Highest rereroncea fro ma 
. Hand book for inventors sent upon piscine 4 
—_—_ + > 


DIRECTORY OF NOVELTY MANU- 
FACTURERS. 


A wanted to sell ad novelties, 25% com. 
3 samples, \0e. J.C. KENYON. Owego,N.Y. 


ELLULOID and Metal Buttons, Advertising 
Novelties, Badges, largest assortment, lowest 
i? ices: samples sent. JAM'S HENDERSON, Room 
804—150 Nassau St., N. Y. Phone 4853, Beekman. 


7 RITE forsample and price new combination 
Kitchen Hook and Bill File. Keeps your ad 
before the housewife and business man. THE 
WHITEHEAD & HOAG CO., Newark, N. J. 
Branches in all large c cities 








W E want to know every Advertising 

Manager in the United States and re 
want every Advertising Manager to kno 
u’.. We make METAL NOVELTIES for aa- 
vertisers. You want us; we want you. Drop 
us a line on the letter head of your Company 
and we will send you a handsome souvenir. 

8. D, CHILDS & COMPANY, 
Who Make ART NOVELTIES for Advertisers, 
200 Clark Street, 
CHICAGO. 











——1- 

PRINTERS. 

RINTERS. Write R. CARLETON, Omaha, 
Nev., for copyright lodge cut catalogue. 

7 print catalogues, booklets. circulars. adv. 


matter—all kinds, Write for prices. T 
BLAIR PTG. Co., 514 Main St.. Cincinnats, 0. - 
8 te 


DESIGNERS AND ILLUSTRATORS. 
OUVENIR POST CARDS—From Photos, ete., f 
we make you the “Plates” from which, me a 
type press, you can have the cards printea 
one or more colors. GATCHEL & ANNING, 
Designers and Engravers, Ph 


PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU. 


OUTHWEST PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
Topeka, covers only Kan., Mo, : 
Tex.,O.T. and. Lt oo 
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COIN CARDS. 


3! PER 1 Less for more; any prinsing. 
$: THE COIN WRAPPER Cv., Detroit, Mic 
peoetiateleroe: ° ~vonaateactahead 


ADVERTISING MEDIA, 

To Troy (Ohio) REcorD is a daily of the 

Montreal Star class published in a 6.000 
town. Circulation covers city and Centra] Miami 
County thoroughly. Send for rate card. 
I WANT an Advertising Solicitor in every town 

of the U. 8. of over 100,000, to represent the 
WEEKLY MIDDLE WEST. A sure “result pro- 
ducer.” Men must have large experience, as I 
want them to work exclusively on full page 
business, under an entirely new plan. Good 
solicitors can make per week, without 
ee eT with their present busi- 
ness, KO KATOR, Publisher, 153 LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
EVERY LIVE MERCHANT. 
in the West and Southwest reads 
the interesting pages of the weekly 
MANUFACTURER AND JOBBER, 
and the advertising pages are read 
even more closely. If you want tu 
sell goods in this market you cannot 
afford to overlook the MANUFAC- 
TURER AND JOBBER, Kansas 
City. Adv’t rates on application. 

















ADWRITING. 


OR GOOD HOLIDAY ADS, write me. R. E. 
GRANDFIELD, Fall River, Mass. 
——1 > 


ADDRESSING MACHINES AND FAC- 
SIMILE TYPEWRITERS. 


we ap nae office machine that 
r cent. Besides selling the 
“AUTO-ADDR SER,” we make an IMITATION 
TYPEWRITTEN LETTER and fill in the address 
so that it cannot be distinguished from the real. 
We 4 wrapping, folding, sealing, mailing, ete 


Ask u 
AUTO- ADDRESSER. 310 Broadway, N. Y. 
———-- +o 
MAILING MACHINES. 


HE DICK MATCHLESS MAIN, ER lightest and 
quickest. Price VAL LENTINE, 
Mfr., 178 Vermont St.. Fy wy 4 


CARDS. 


OIN Carrier—The 20th Century is a repeater, 
the best made. Ask for samples and prices. 
Scott Mallor ‘Con 71 N.N. Jersey St., Indianapolis. 
——_~9 


FOR SALE. 


| ae SALE—A weekly trade and technical 
paper making money. Best opportunity in 
greakest city in Sa Publisher is ill; wishes 
retire. ““BOX 197. .” Pittsburg, Pa, 
| ALLY newspaper, “~" r, job printing and book- 
bindin yoy higan town of over 
20,000, for sale; $6.000 oan: easy a ments for 
balance. Address WM. D. SOUTHWICK. Dept. 
B, Weatherbee Building, Detroit, Mich. 
SS ee 


CATCH PHRASES. 


YOU WILL MAKE MONEY 


by using our 150 original catch phrases for your 


ads; 25c. camps. 
RLINGTON HOUCK, 
125 Front Street, New York. 


TO ADVERTISERS, 


LY US DISTRIBUTE your advertising matter. 
We have an organization that enables us to 
cover any territory and reach any class of people. 
Through reliable — ibutors located through- 
out the United States and Canada we can dis- 
—— your matter — By poe | and for 
less than half the u_in any other way. 
bag 9 DISTRIBUTORS! DIRECTORY mailed free 
Advertisers desiring to make —_ | 
with iia Distributors. We Gua’ 
Serv References—Bradstreet. “NATI NAL 
DISTRIBUTING « CO,, 700 Oakland Bank Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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HALF-TONES. 


N Pgs AP K Kk HALF-TONES. 
3x4, $l; 4x5, $1, 60. 
"Delivered mite ‘hen cash accompanies the order, 
nda 
KNOXVIL LE ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 


f eledek or line productions. 10 square 
inches or smaller. detivered prepaid, 7ic.; 

6 or more. 40c. each, Cason with order. Ail 
newsvuper screens. Service day and nigbt. 

Write for circulars. Keferences furnished, 
Newspaper process-engraver. P. OU. Box 815, 
Philadelphia, ba 


ee 
COIN MAILER 





§ 60 PER 1,000. For 6 coins $3. printing, 
e ACMECOIN COIN CARRIER Cco., Fa lington,la. 
~~ SUPPLIES. 


W D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., Limited, 
Y ¢ of 17 Spruce St., New York, sell more mag- 
7 cut inks than any other ink house in the 
rade. 

Special prices to cash buyers. 


ASTE for shipping ae, 2 a = wrappers 
P trunk linings, cigar bo: labels 6 od an 

other purposes. Bernard’s Cold "ae Paste i is 
positively best. Virginia-Carolina Chemica! Co. 
use 1t exclusively in 16 factories. Pg ¢ le free, 
CBAS. BERNARD. 609 Rector Building, Chicago. 





<> ———_- 
PREMIUMS. 


lIV\HOUSANDS of suggestive premiums suitable 
for publishers and others from the foremost 
makers and wholesale dealers in jewelry anc 
kindred lines. 500- page hist price illustrated 
catajlogue. ( of its ki 
Published annually, sth issue now ready ; free. 
S. F. MYERS CO., 47w. and 49 Maiden Lane, N.Y, 


a 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 
Re O’GORMAN AGE CY. 1 Madison Ave. 
N. ¥. Medical journal advtg. exclusively. 
W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING COM- 
e PANY, Laclede Building, St. t.ouis, Mo. 
| PE IRELAND ADVERTISING AGENCY, 


Ww nite ee Different Kind Adver' tising Service, 
Street, Phi 





Aten FRANK & Cu., 25 Broad Street. N. Y. 
General Advertising’ Agents. Kstablishea 
1872. Chicago. Boston. Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ingof all kinds piaced in every part of the world. 


THE name of George P. Rowell 
& Company, that has had a place 
on the list of Advertising Agen- 
cies for forty-two years, has 
recently been withdrawn, and 
the business is now conducted 
by Mr. W. F. Hamblin at No. 
12 Spruce st., New York, as suc- 
cessor to the old firm. Mr. 
Rowell retired in 1905, but is a 
stockholder in the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company and _ con- 
tinues to take considerable inter- 
est in the management of the 
American Newspaper Directory, 
which he established in 1869 and 
has published annually or quar- 
terly for thirty-eight consecutive 
years. He was the first man to 
undertake to ascertain and make 
public the regular editions issued 
by the newspapers. No _ similar 
system has ever had vogue in any 
country other than America.— 
Printers’ Ink, December 19, 1906. 






































PUBLISHING sae OPPORTUNI- 


aspe Paper Opportunity, 
Circulation 4,000, gross business $14,000, 
Profit $6,000, Wuiseil nalf or whole, 
Good persoual reasons for ro | 
No technical knowledge required. 
Chance of a lifetime for rigut man. 
Price $12,000. Terms to hy VTE buyer. 
EMERSON P. HARRIS, 
Broker in Publishing Property, 
253 Broadway, New York. 


—_—_+~>>—__—- 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


DVERTISEMENTS written, designed and 
placed anywhere. Advertising literature 
writteu, desizned and printed. Advertising and 
follow-up systems a specialty. Write me. F. L. 
KLINE, ‘llicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 
LITTLE ADVERTISING THINGS. 

Even the busiest men finds time to at least 
giance at any bit of advertising matter that is 
DISTINCTLY NOVEL AND ATTRACTIVE, — It 
what you send him 1s SHORT and “straight to the 
point,” he will generally read it. I make lots of 
eye-capturing bits of “soon-over-ness” that are 
most successiul in harvesting oraers—tor those 
who circulate thein 

Shall 1 send you some saimples ? 
No vostal ca-ds, please. 
No. 75. FRANCIS I. MAULE, 402 Sansom St., Phila. 
—_+or—__—_- 


CARD INDEX SUPPLIES. 


XE? prices on Stock Cards and Special Forms 

¥ from manufacturers. Cards furnished tor 

all makes of cabinets. Special discounts to 

sd Trade. 

STANDAKD INDEX CARD COMPANY, 
707-709 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PAPER, 


B BASSETT & SUTPHIN, 
45 Beekman St.. New York City. 
Coated papersa specialty. Diamond B Perfect. 
Write for high-grade catalogues. 








ROWELL’S 
American 
Newspaper 
Directory 


1906 Edition 


Price $10. Expressage Prepaid. 


The standard reference 
work upon newspaper 


and periodical statistics. 


The Printers’ Ink Pub. Co. 


10 SPRUCE ST., NEW YCRK 
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Newspapers 
Worth 
Counting 


This book is compiled from 
information contained in 
the 1906 edition of Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Di- 
rectory. It gives all the 
information necessary con- 
cerning the number of 
copies printed by the news- 
papers and _ periodicals 
which are credited in the 
Directory with a regular 
issue in excess of one thou- 
sand copies. 


560 pages. Price $l. 
Postage paid. 


The Printers’ Ink Pub. Co. 
10 Spruce St., New York 

















Increase Your Sales 
USE 


Silverware 


for Premiums 


SPECIAL QUALITIES, 
PATTERNS, PRICES. 








International Silver Co. 
Factory “C,’’ 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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A Christmas Greeting. 


Office of the ‘‘Independent,”’ 
St, PererssurG, FLa., Dec. 15, 1906. 
Dear Printers Ink Jonson: 

Your letter of the 11th at hand. Am sending you a paper to 
show you that I certainly am succeeding here as elsewhere. Am de- 
lighted with the country. Grandest place in United States. If you 
look over your bills last January, you will find that you shipped me a 
$30 order here, which I ordere from you before I feft Bunker Hill, 
Ill., and had shipped here, the first goods that came in for - entire 
new equipment. As soon as I get your new catalogue, I will order 
some more colored job inks, Excuse haste; damn busy. 

With a Merry Christmas, etc., 

W. B. POWELL. 





Mr. Powell is one of my oldest and best friends in the 
printing line and was formerly publisher of the Bunker Hill, 
Ill., News. When he sold out and started for Florida, he 
ordered a lot of job inks to be sent ahead of him so that he 
could start his new plant with Jonson’s inks. Send for my 
sample book containing one hundred and twenty-five speci- 
mens of my best selling inks. Money back when goods 
are not found as represented. Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
17 Spruce Street, New York. 








4 YEARS FOR $5 


The subscription price of Prinrexs’ Ink is $2 a year, 








but a four years’ paid-in-advance subscription can be had 
for $5, or four one-year subscriptions for four separate 
subscribers for the same sum, or twenty for $20. Some 
intelligent newspapers find it a good investment to sub- 
scribe for copies for their local advertisers. It teaches 
them how to make their advertising pay, and to become 


larger and better advertisers. 
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COMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 


BY GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 33 UNION SQUARE,N.Y. 


, READERS OF PRINTERS’ INK WILL RECEIVE. FREE OF CHARGES 
CRITICISM OF COMMERCIAL ART MATTER SENT TO MR ETHRIDGE. 







The artist remarked that this ed in a publication devoted to 
B. B. B. Flour advertisement, outdoor advertising, particularly 
here designated as No. 1, pos- 
sessed one distinct and important 
advantage, and that was that if 
you picked up the paper sideways 
or bottom side up, or if you were 
sitting or lying down, or standing 
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on your head at the time, one sec- 
tion of the advertisement would 
be right side up and staring you 
in the face. To this the stenog- 
rapher adds that the obvious les- 
son is that the man who paid for 
this advertisement ‘“‘got stung.” It 
will, perhaps, be sufficient to per- 
mit these two sarcastic remarks 
to stand as a criticism of this 
weird piece of work, merely add- 
ing that a strong, clean and simple 
thing like No. 2 might be more 
attractive to some people and sell 


more flour. 
a FIRST AMERICAN TOUR. 
For fear that it might be lost $,™*y7sSranmy.and ¢,Mappy New Yon ae 
to posterity this charming ex. Girls, etc. fo 
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r C.. ELLIOTT’S THOR- 
OUGHBREDS, Season 1907-8, All city time. 
ample of amateur art finds a place 42, English company of 


merit. 
° ; pace ddress BILLBOARD, Cincinnati. 
in this department. This appear- — - 
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do it himself so as to be sure that 
he gets what he wants, 
x x * 

This Enterprise Meat Chopper 

advertisement is not particularly 

beautiful or remarkable, but there 





Makes Tough Meat 
Tender 


No meat or food can pass the four bladed 
revolving knife “ cutting plate of the 
Enterprise Meat and Food Chopper without 
being cuf—not ground orcrushed. Noothe 
chopper has these cutting parts that so easily, 
surely and rapidly make. rg meat tender; 
make all meat more palatable. 


ENTERPRISE 


and Food Chopper 


Made everlasting by the wonderful kniie 
and plate which may be sharpened when dull, 

. or replaced at little cost if they ever wear ou:. 
The No. 5 Enterprise Meat and Food 
— is ed recommended for family 


Price Sent direct to you if not 
pre your dealers, 45 sizes and styles for Hand, 
Steam or Electricity. 

FREE ~ ‘The Enterprising Housekeeper, “avalu- 
able booklet, containing hundreds of 
recipes for the preparation of novel and deli- 
es dishes from chopped ad sa food of 
very kind, sent free on application 
aoe riled og MFC. co. of PA., 
2231 WN. in St, Philadeiphia, U. 8. A. 








is something very strong and good 
about it. It looks interesting, 
gives the’ impression that it tells 
something and explains things that 
one would like to know, and this 
appearance is justified by the 
copy. This is one of the class of 





advertisements that, without being 
pretentious and without any at- 
tempt to be gay or clever, gets 
right down to business and sells 
goods. When an advertisement of 
this kind does not produce profit- 
able results there is something 
wrong with the proposition. 
* * * 

It seems to be the general feeling 
among banks that their advertis- 
ing must be very sweet and lady- 
like. This effort of the Citizens’ 


Savings and Trust Company is a 


good example. Most of the bank 
advertisements in the magazines 





SOLVES THE PROBLEM 


A wel established and popular custom is to open a 
unt by mail v <n uk aud preseut it to 
Childven, relatives or friends.a 


A CHRISTMAS: GIFT 


This plan will encourage the habits “ea in and econ- 
additional 


Ny day. 
hich we pay f et recent ‘outs 
pounded twice a year. You can ess 
We will place the pass book in a’special holiday 

velope and mail it with your aon ae that it a 
wecelved on Chri istmas mofuin| i 

nd for our ed booklet "Es explaining Ope system’ 
‘of Bauking by Mail. ” P creme 


Assets our Forty-two Million, ‘Dollars 
imMCITIZENS 


SAVINGS & TRUST CO x 
LEVELAND, OHIO. THE CITY OF BANKS. 








are very neat and dainty, but run 
altogether to much to frills and 
furbelows. If there is any quality 
which should be associated with 
a bank it is strength, and for that 
reason a bank’s publicity should 
be strong and vigorous, without 
being blatant, and should not, un- 
der any circumstances, be weak. 

IF you were soliciting an order from 
a man who hated the odor of tobacco 
you would not begin by blowing a 
cloud of cigarette smoke in his face. 
There are advertisers, however, who 
are prone to overlook the prejudices 
and antipathies of those to whom their 
appeals are directed, and who chose 
mediums that are offensive to a lar 
proportion of the very kind of people 
they want to convert into customers. 
—Evxchange. 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department, 








It’s all right to say “any fool 
can sell by cutting prices” and 
things of like tenor, but the man 
who knows what to cut, and how 
much and when, all other things 
being equal, will have more money 
to count at the end of his busi- 
ness year than he who sticks to his 
first marked price regardless of 
conditions or consequences. In 
about two weeks, maybe earlier, 
you'll find somebody in your town 
selling 1907 diaries at almost any 
old price, without even looking at 
the cost mark; and there are lots 
of things besides diaries that will 
have to be slaughtered about now 
or be counted, inventoried, packed 
up, unpacked and _ then—given 
away with quadruple trading 
stamps as an inducement. There's 
wisdom in cutting prices on things 
that must be cut to be sold—on 
things that tie up money that 
could be reinvested and_ turned 
two or three times before the 
holidays come ,again—on things 
that are likely to go out of style 
or demand. It is better to give 
such things away while they’re 
wanted than to hang on to them 
till nobody can be induced to 
carry them away; and if you’re 
going to cut prices, cut them 
enough to create a little excite- 
ment. 





Very Good. 





Pipe For Lights. 

Longer nights now. Most 
time to sit around the lamps 
reading and studying. 

Piping a few Gas Lights 
is an easy matter. 

Gas for mantle burners 
cost half-cent to three-quar- 
ters-cent an hour. 

A brilliant White Light, 
best for eyes. Cheap as 
kerosene without the bother 


of filling. 
ONEONTA LIGHT & 
POWER CO., 


Oneonta, N. Y. 














This One Ought to Help Some 


Making New Acquaintances. 


in 


From 


the Albany (N. Y.) Times Union. 





Free Coal. 

Seventy-five dollars’ worth 
of coal will be divided among 
the first fifteen Coal Con- 
sumers of Albany, who 
make the closest estimate of 
the number of pounds of 
coal that we will sell _be- 
tween Nov. ist and_ Dec. 
gist inclusively, as follows: 
To the first person making 
closest estimate we will de- 
liver free of charge two tons 
of coal—to each of the next 
four persons one ton—and 
to each of the next ten per- 
sons one-half ton. 

We will be pleased to 
have an_ estimate from 
every consumer whether or 
not a customer. 

Only condition—Estimates 
must be made in person at 
our office betweeen this 
date and 6 p. m. Dec. 31st. 

It is mot mecessary to 
purchase coal to make an 
estimate. 


THE MONTGOMERY 
COAL. :€O:, 
21 Grand Street, 
Albany, N. Y. 





Good Tooth Brush Talk from 


the 


Independence (Kan.) Daily Reporter. 








Twice But 
Never Again. 


You get one temporary 
set of teeth and one so-called 
permanent set. That is, they 
are pretty nearly permanent 
if you treat them well. 
you don’t—you take your 
food in liquid form, or you 
wear “store teeth.” 

Good brushes, a safe den- 
tifrice, an antiseptic mouth 
wash and gargle, not only 
preserve the teeth from de- 
cay, but they make you feel 
a lot fresher in the morning. 
We have the best of all these 
needful things. 


THE CORNER 
MACY, 


C. W. Fadler, Mgr., 
Independence, Kan. 


PHAR- 
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Preston FAHNESTOCK & Co., 
General Merchandise, Hardware, Etc. 
Lumber, Grain and Coal at Osgood, Ia. 

GRAETTINGER, Iowa. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 

I am inclosing a letter which I sent 
out this week to a mailing list of over 
200 farmers. Your criticism will be 
appreciated. I also inclose two clip- 
pings. Telephoning Santa Claus is’ a 
new one to me. Mt. Vernon, Iowa, is 
a town of about 1,200, some sixteen 
miles from Cedar Rapids. The latter 
has more hustle to the square inch than 
most towns have to the square mile. 
I haven’t seen the Record but the Cedar 
Rapids merchants put up the right kind 
of advertising. Doesn’t it do your 
heart glad to have the Record editor 
realize he is running a_ business on 
business principles instead of begging 
local merchants to advertise with him 
as a sort of charity. 

Very truly yours, 
H. Lestre WILDEY. 





Mr. Wildey has said just about 
what I would say, so it remains 
only to reproduce the letter and 
the newspaper clipping below. The 
“telephoning to Santa Claus” -idea, 
which was appended to an ad of 
Donaldson’s Glass Block, Cedar 
Rapids, is not so new as to call 
for any comment, except that the 
scheme is a good one if properly 
carried out, by taking the names 
and addresses of those telephon- 
ing and communicating promptly 
with the real Mr. Claus. Most 
children, however, who are young 
enough to be in ignorance of the 
real Santa Claus’ address are too 
young to use the ‘phone, unless 
with that gentleman’s assistance. 

The excellent “reason why” 
form letter follows: 

Dear Str—I want to talk about flour. 
There is a difference in flour. Some 
is dry. It’s all flour. Some is wet and 
heavy—takes more of it to make the 
same amount of bread. Eaco is dry 
flour. It’s all flour. That’s ‘why it’s 
cheaper to buy Eaco than many other 
flours. You are not buying any water; 
you add more water to less flour when 
you use Eaco than you do with the wet 
and heavy flours. A sack of Eaco will 
make more bread and _ better_ bread. 
Eaco is $1.30 a sack now. Flour is 
getting higher. It has gone up about 
20c. a barrel in the last 30 days. We 
want you to try a sack of Eaco and 
therefore make you this special offer 
for Saturday, December 15—one day 


only, one sack to a customer at $1.20. 
I hope we may be able to interest you 
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in this flour, as well as in some 
bargains, we have, 
Very truly yours, 


other 








And here is a brief but highly 
interesting account of the Mt. 
Vernon Kecora’s little scrap with 
the foxy local merchants of that 
town: 


Mechanicsville Pioneer Press: The 
business men and Record of Mt. Ver- 
no, lowa, do not hitch very well on 
the advertising proposition and the 
situation is more than interesting. It 
is terse. The business houses last year, 
or maybe it was two years ago, under- 
took to furnish subscribers of the 
Record, who were not subscribers to 
the Hawkeye, with a tree copy of the 
latter paper, their supposed object being 
that in that way they could escape ad- 
vertising in both papers. The Kecord 
felt that this was hardly a square deal 
and Editor McCutcheon went to Cedar 
Rapids where he loaded up on adver- 
tising contracts with Cedar Rapids 
firms and began operations. Full col- 
umn, quarter and half page ads from 
Cedar Rapids firms began appearing in 
the Record and it wasn’t long until 
there was an awful holler. But it 
wasn’t the Record that hollered. Not 
so that anyone could hear it. It was 
the business man who said all along 
that advertising didn’t pay. And _ to- 
day the Record has a splendid adver- 
tising patronage from Cedar Rapids 
firms. And the hollering is getting 
louder and louder, the Record is get- 
ting better and better, and who knows 
but that the business man will revise 
his opinions and conclude that, after 
all, adverising does pay. Nothing so 
helpful as a campaign of education. 





For a Savings Bank. From the Daily 
Texarkanian, Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 


When Pay-Day 
Comes 


suppose you start a savings 
account with a deposit of 





$5.00. Make it a rule to 
deposit a like amount every 
month and it will not be 


long until you are happily 
surprised at the growth of 
your Bank account. On your 
savings we will allow you 
interest at the rate of four 
per cent per annum, com- 
pounded four times a year, 
which is the highest rate 
paid by any Savings Institu- 
tion in the city. 
MERCHANTS’ & 
TERS’ BANK, 
Capital and Surplus $118,000, 
Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 


PLAN- 
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Likes, Berwancer & Co., 
Clothiers, Tailors, Furnishers. 
8-10-12 E. Baltimore Street. 

BattimoreE, Mb, 
Editor Ready Made Department: 

I am sending you a mailing card for 
criticism, gotten out by Likes, Ber- 
wanger and Co. Won’t you please tell 
me what you think of it? 

I am a subscriber through a newsboy 
sc 1 don’t think you have my name 
on your books. 

Hoping 1 may have your opinion of 
this effort, I am, Sincerely yours, 

H. Rea Fircu. 





The general effect of the card 
is very good. It illustrates four 
styles of collars that sell at the 
same price, quoting the price for 
two (25c.), and by the dozen 
($1.38) ; gives the height of each 
and says “Order by mail, or come 
in and see them.” On the address 
side are the words “Everybody 
Likes, Berwanger & Co.’s collars.” 
I don’t care much for punning— 
in ads or elsewhere. It is espec- 
ially undesirable in this case, be- 
cause while the firm name is set 
at an angle, if it is read as a part 
of the sentence, which is clearly 
the intention, Mr. Likes’ name is 
lost as a part of the firm name. 
And if it isn’t read that way, it 
doesn’t make sense. The idea, as 
a whole, is good, for even if the 
recipient of the card fails to find 
on it the style of collar he prefers 
he is likely to feel that he will 
find it at the store of the dealer 
who has enough enterprise to ad- 
vertise in this way. 





For Fire Insurance. From the Rock. 
land County Leader, Spring Valley, 
NF. 


| Hot Fires! 


at this season of the year 
make hot chimneys, and 
there is great danger in hot 
chimneys that are not in 
good order. How about 
yours? Look after them and 
take out a fire insurance 
policy in one of my strong 
companies. 

| Ask for a Pretty Calen- 
dar. Want to sell Your 
| Property? Call or send de- 
scription. 








W. PARKER SMITH, 
Heidgerd Building, Main St. 
Spring Valley, N. Y. 











Too Bad to Leave Prices Out of Such 
a Good Ad. From the Wolcottville 
(Ind.) Herald. 


It 





Protect Yourself 
Then Your Horse. 


This is just what you will 
be able to do, if you buy 
our horse’ blankets and 
robes. 

We have them in all sizes 
and colors. Blankets that 
fit the horses as well as keep 
them warm. Protection to 
your horse from the cold 
saves feed and keeps them 
looking better. 

CHASE PLUSH ROBES. 

These robes are made by 
one of the best known robe 
firms in the country. The 
name is a guarantee of their 
quality. Buy one of these 
and ride in comfort. They 
wear longer, look better and 
are better than any other 
robe made and the extremely 
low price will surprise you. 


COON & PIERCE, 
Wolcottville, Ind. 











Always Helps to Offer Practical 
Help in Your Ads, as in this One 
from the Halifax (Can.) Evening 
Mail. 





“A Word to the 
Wise is Usually 
Resented.” 


But we doubt if the wise 
will resent the words of ad- 
vice given in our booklet 
on how to take care of 
your furnace. We issued 
this booklet last Autumn. 
Those of our friends who 
did not get one then can 
now procure a copy by send- 
ing to either our North or 
South Coal offices, where 
they will be available until 
present supply is exhausted. 

In addition to the hints 
about your Furnace con- 
tained in the booklet, let us 
give you another: Get the 
best coal obtainable. Cheap 
fuel is the poorest kind of 
economy. We are handling 
a Hard Coal which has 
given, during many _ years 
past, the very best of satis- 
faction, and we can carry the 
most approved grades of soft 
coals, 


S. CUNARD & CO., 
Telephones 166, 784, 785. 
Halifax, Can. 
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cantile Trust Company, St. Louis, 
sends in a page torn from the 
article on “Business Management” 
in the November 28 issue of 
Printers’ INK, containing a real 
estate ad of T. B. Ackerson Co., 
140 Nassau street, New York, 
with favorable comments, He also 
sends a page torn from a price 
list issued by his company, dated 
October 15, 1905, containing an ad 
which reads very much like the 
introductory to the Ackerson ar- 
gument and says he feels compli- 
mented. Very likely he should 
feel so, but it isn’t quite as clear 
a case as it seems on the face of 
it, because, as I remember it, I 
wrote the matter commenting on 
the Ackerson ad_ considerably 
more than a year ago, since when 
it has been reposing peacefully in 
the editor’s pigeon-hole. It’s all 
right, anyhow, and Mr. Hefferan 
feels as he should about it, if alf 
that he suspects is true, for the 
Ackerson people are not competi- 
tors in any sense and did not rob 
the Mercantile Trust Company of 
anything of value to it. 





A “Corking’” Good Yet Simple Ad, 
from the Washington (N. J.) Star. 


How is This for 


a Year’s Record. 


Although it has been only 
about a year since we be- 
gan selling stoves, our sales 
have been remarkably numer- 
ous for a new department. 
However, we knew from 
long experience, “‘what was 
what” and took care to buy 
only the kind that we knew 
would prove entirely satis- 
factory. And, best of all, 
we have not had a single 
complaint from the 132 
stoves and ranges thus far 
sold. Any one of the fol- 
lowing purchasers will doubt- 
| less be glad to say a good 
| word for his purchase and 
| for our business methods: 

(Here followed the names 
and addresses of 104 stove | 
customers.) 


FLOYD MAJOR, 
The Stove Man, 
Washington, N. J. 

















A Good Headline; a Timel 





‘RS’ INK. 


Geo. F. Hefferan, of the Mer-j 4 Happy Jingle. 


From the New York 
Evening Telegram. 





‘‘ Errands 


to go through slush and 
snow?” 
Why Not Telephone? 
Rates are low. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE 
COMPANY, 


15 Dey Street, 
New York. 





Ad. F 
the Houston (Tex.) Daily Post. 





How’re Your 
Skating Shoes? 


A hard thing to find is a 
shoe that wil stand the wear 
and tear of skating. 

We have what we know 
to be the most durable shoes 
for skating on the market, at 
a price to suit you. 

They are made in both 
heavy and lightweight; the 
uppers are of good gun 
metal calf. 

They are shapely, good 
fitting, and can be had in all 
sizes from 1 to 9 at $3.50. 

Won’t you let us shoe you 
next time? 

Price on box—look for it. 


KRUPP & TUFFLY, 
Main St. cor. Congress Ave. 
Houston, Tex. 








An Unassailable Argument for the tele. 
phone. From the Brunswick (Ga.) 
Journal. 


Personal Talks 


are convincing. They carry 
weight. To meet <= business 
associate face to face guar- 
antees satisfaction. The tone 
of the voice carries more 
conviction than a dozen let- 
ters. The telephone ‘= the 
only medium of inter-com- 
munication that puts this 
theory into practice. It -ives 
the maximum amount of ser- 
vice at a minimum cost. ' 
the home it solves t*> prob- 
lems of daily life, and ite 
capacity for work is un- 
limited. 

If you are not taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunities 
offered by the telephone, it’- 
time you were. 

Call Contract Department, 
Main too. 


| SOUTHERN BELL TELE- 
| PHONE AND TELE- 
GRAPH 


| 
| “« 








Brunswick, Ga. 














